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The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
BosTON, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 

LUCY STONE, 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, Editorial 
JULIA WARD HOWE, § Contributors. 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. Frances D. Gace, { Occasional Contributors. 
Mrs. I. M. T. CuTLer, 
SUSAN C. VOGL, Business Manager, 

TERMS—$2 50 a year, $1 25 for six months, 65 cents 
for three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 

Cius Rates—5 copies one year, $10 00. 

Boston Orrice—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 

PHILADELPHIA OrFicE—Rooms of the Pennsylva- 
nia Society, 700 Arch Street. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL for sale. 


Editors. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1, Any person who takes a Pee regularly from the 
st-offce—whether directed to his name or auother’s, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 
2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
ay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
gend it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 








TWILIGHT IN THE NORTH. 





BY DINAH MULOCK CRAIK. 





O the long northern twilight between the day and the 
night, 

When the heat and the weariness of the world are 
ended quite; 

When the hills grow dim as dreams, and the crystal 
river seems 

Like that River of Life from out the Throne where the 
blessed walk in white! 


© the weird northern twilight, which is neither night 
nor day, ; 

When the amber wake of the long-set sun still marks 
his western way; 

And but one great golden star in the deep blue east 
afar 

Warns of sleep, and dark, and midnight—of oblivion 
and decay. 


O the calm northern twilight, when labor is all done, 

And the birds in drowsy twitter have dropped silent 
one by one; 

And nothing stirs or sighs in mountains, waters, 
skies,— 

Earth sleeps—but her heart waketh till the rising of 
the sun. 

© the sweet, sweet twilight, just before the time of rest, 

When the black clouds are driven away, and the 
stormy winds suppressed ; 

And the dead day smiles so bright, filling earth and 
heaven with light, 

You would think ’twas dawn come back again—but the 
light is in the west. 


O the grand solemn twilight, spreading peace from 
pole to pole!— 

Ere the rains sweep o’er the hillsides, and the waters 
rise and roll, 

In the lull and the calm, come, O angel with the palm— 

In the still northern twilight, Azrael, take my soul. 
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NOTE. 





The address of T. W. Higginson during 
the summer will be Camden, Maine. All 
communications for him should be ad- 
dressed to that place. 


++ 
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THE ONLY GUARANTEE. 








Wendell Phillips used to urge, in his 
early speeches on the Woman Suffrage 
platform, that the ballot was really the 
first thing needed by woman and not, as 
many supposed, the Jast. Ina republican 
country, he said, political equality is every- 
thing. All other rights—education, em- 
ployment. fair play—are endorsed on the 
back of the ballot. With that, you have 
the needed guarantee. Without it, you 
have none. 

We hear wonder often expressed, for in- 
stance, that England should just now be 
leading America in the higher education 
for women. <A dozen years ago, this 
country was in the lead; it was Oberlin 
and Vassar which prepared the way— 
through the visits of Lord and Lady Am- 
berley and Mr. Bryee—for Hitchin, Girton 
and Newnham Colleges, in England. Now 
it is announced that Cambridge University 
will soon give the same degree to women 
as to men, and will print their names side 
by side in the official lists. London Uni- 
versity has already done this; while Har- 
vard has not attained to it, Columbia re- 
pudiates it and Yale does not even discuss 
it. Why this difference? 

I believe one great cause to be, that the 
women of England—or at least that class 
and condition represented at the universi- 
ties—have already a portion of the ballot. 
True, the ballot is only municipal, and be- 
longs only to single women and widows, 
having in each case taxable property. It 
is a very limited suffrage, such as no Amer- 
ican state is likely to adopt or ought to 
adopt. But the point is, that it reaches 
just the class reached by the English Uni- 
Versities. The men who control those in- 
stitutions have grown used to regarding 
single women and women having property 
as their political equals, at least in all mu- 


nicipal matters. And as most of those 
who come up to the universities belong to 
this privileged class, it is naturally easier 
to admit them to the same equality in edu- 
sation which has already been granted 
them in other matters. 

It does not therefore seem unreasonable 
to suppose that the English educational 
privileges are in a manner endorsed upon 
the back of the ballot. We see the same 
thing in the resistance encountered at each 
step here. Had woman been at first en- 
franchised, there would have been small 
question as to her being a lawyer or a 
justice of the peace. If physicians were 
used to regarding women as equals in suf- 
frage, it would not cost so much labor to 
admit them to the Medical Societies. Miss 
May was dropped from the Boston School 
Committee, it was always understood, sim- 
ply because of being a woman; that is, it 
was desired to sacrifice one Republican 
nominee, and she was selected because, as 
a woman, she had no body of voters be- 
hind her. No sooner had Mrs. Clara T. 
Leonard printed her clear and business- 
like report on the Tewksbury Almshouse— 
a report which has had more influence on 
the opinion of the country than all the 
cross-exuminations at the State House,— 
than an attempt was made, according to 
the Springfield Republican, to remove her 
from office as being a woman; and it was 
only through the manly resistance of the 
Attorney-General that the removal did not 
take place. So long as women are not 
voters, they will always find their public 
services embarrassed by the fact of sex. 
Until then, whenever they tell unwelcome 
truth, like Mrs. Leonard, or stand in the 
way of politicians, like Miss May, they 
will find themselves thwarted or put out 
of office by reason of sex. It may be that 
as a matter of fact, the ballot will come 
last, or it may prove otherwise. But asa 
matter of logic it comes first; it is the log- 
ical guarantee, as it will prove the practi- 
cal guarantee, of all other rights. We are 
therefore pursuing the proper course when 
we put it foremost. T. W. H. 

a 
DR. DIX DETHRONED. 


Dr. Dix must come down from his “bad 
eminence” as the champion conservative 
on the woman question. The Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, which highly approved his 
Lenten Lectures, now denounces him as 
having fallen from grace by his action in 
regard to Columbia College. True, the 
committee of which Dr. Dix is chairman 
refused to admit women to co-education, or 
even to establish an ‘*Annex” for their 
benefit. But a proffer was made that if 
the women or their friends would provide 
their own separate accommodations, Co- 
lumbia College would take charge of the 
teaching. In anticipation of this, the com- 
mittee marked out such a course of stud- 
ies as they thought suitable for women 
desirous of a “higher education.” It is 
the nature of this course which calls out 
the strong disapproval of the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. ‘The situation was most 
favorable,” it says, ‘for putting female ed- 
ucation upon a higher and more rational 
basis, and conforming it to the require- 
ments of the feminine character as a prep- 
aration for woman’s practical life.” Dr. 
Dix “had so vivid a conception of woman- 
ly nature and destiny, such an appreciation 
of the higher’sphere of her legitimate ac- 
tivities,” that he seemed in the eyes of the 
editor a most suitable person to lay out a 
course of study for girls. And now what 
has he included in that course? Actually 
languages, hygiene, history, English liter- 
ature, mathematics and natural sciences! 
Not even a hint of collegiate instruction in 
sweeping, dusting, bread-making or baby- 
tending! 

‘Dr. Dix has prepared a programme of 
feminine collegiate study in which there is 
no more recognition of the claims of the 
home as an object of cultivated thought 
than there is in the curriculums of colleges 
exclusively for men. He proposes a course 
of training which will preoccupy woman 
for at least a dozen of her most impressi- 
ble years with a range of acquisitions that 
have no definite or distinct relation to 
home interests.” 

No wonder that the Popular Science 
Monthly is disgusted. But there may bea 
reason for the omission of housework in 
Dr. Dix’s curriculum, apart from any 
over-desire for the instruction of girls in 
Greek. We are told that Columbia College 
is to “‘take charge of the teaching.” It is 
possible that Columbia College has no pro- 
fessor competent to teach cookery and 
housework. It might be necessary to call 
in outside help, and to create that unwom- 
anly monster, a ‘*female professor.” 

A. 8. B. 
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STUDY AND STIMULANTS. 

An interesting volume has recently been 
published in London entitled ‘Study and 
Stimulants, or The Use of Intoxicants and 
Narcotics in Relation to Intellectual Life.” 
The book is edited by Mr. A. Arthur Reade, 
and consists mostly of communications on 
the subject from men of letters and of sci- 
ence. 

There are over one hundred letters from 
these eminent men, and a score or more of 
testimonies taken from the writings of 
others of the same class. These occupy 
about 180 pages of the book, and then fol- 
lows the conclusion by the editor, taking 
the remaining twenty pages. 

From the conclusion we extract the fol- 
lowing : 


From a review of the one hundred and 
twenty-four testimonies, including those 
which appear in the Appendix, I find that 
twenty-five use wine at dinner only; thirty 
are abstainers from all aleoholic liquors ; 
twenty-four use tobacco, out of which only 
twelve smoke whilst at work, one chews, 
and one takes snuff, Not one resorts to alco- 
hol for stimulus to thinking, and only two 
or three defend its use under special cir- 
cumstances—“‘useful at a pinch,” ‘under 
physical or mental exhaustion.” Not one 
resorts to alcohol for inspiration. Writ- 
ing done under the influence of any kind of 
stimulants is, remarks Prof. Blackie, un- 
healthy work, and tends to no good. 

Mr. Howells does not take wine at all, 
because it weakens his work and his work- 
ing force. ‘To Mark ‘Twain wine is a clog 
to the pen, not an inspiration. Dr. Bain 
finds abstinence from alcohol and the te¢ 
group essential to intellectual effort. The 
Rey. Canon Farrar found that even a sin- 
gle glass of wine, when engaged in labori- 
ous work, was rather injurious than other- 
wise. 

Contrary to medical advice, Dr. Martin- 
eau reverted to abstinence, and for twelve 
or fifteen years he has been practically a 
total abstainer, and at seventy-seven, he 
retains the power of mental application. 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holimes’s practice ap- 
proaches nearer to abstinence as he grows 
older. ‘The Rey. Stopford Brooke is en- 
thusiastic in his praise of total abstinence ; 
it has increased the pleasure of life; and it 
has banished depression. Dr. Richardson 
declares himself better without wine and 
better able to accomplish his work, as also 
does Sir Henry Thompson. On the other 
hand, Sir Erskine May says that abstinence 
made him “dyspeptic and stupid.” Also 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter “can get on best 
while in London by taking with his dinner 
a couple of glasses of very light claret as 
an aid to digestion.” But when on a holi- 
day he says, he does not need it. A natur- 
al stimulant then takes the place of an arti- 
ficial one. 

Although there is no comparison be- 
tween the evils of smoking and those of 
drinking, most of the writers seem to at- 
tach more importance to the question of 
smoking, and some regard the question of 
alcohol as of no consequence. Mr. Corne- 
lius Walford considers tobacco a more in- 
sidious stimulant than alcoholic beverages. 
It can, he says, be indulged in constantly 
without visible degradation; but surely it 
saps the mind. Mr. Hyde Clark is of the 
same opinion and remarks, ‘‘a man knows 
when he is drunk, but he does not know 
when he has smoked too much.” ‘There is 
a growing conviction that tobacco does 
quite as much harm tothe nervous system 
as alcohol. Sir Benjamin Brodie believed 
that the value of life in inveterate smokers 
is considerably below the average. 

Mr. James Parton says that ‘*Bayard 
Taylor was always laughing at him for 
two articles which he wrote in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, entitled ‘Does it pay to 
smoke?’ and ‘Will the coming man drink 


wine? I had ventured to answer both 
these questions in the negative. He, on 


the contrary, drank wine in moderation, but 
smoked freely. ‘Well,’ he would say, on 
meeting me, glancing down at his portly 
person, and opening wide his arms, with a 
cigar in his fingers, ‘doesn’t it pay to 
smoke? How does this look? The com- 
ing man may do as he likes; but the 
man of the present finds it salutary.’” 
Commenting on Mr. Taylor's early death, 
Mr. Parton points out that some fifty 
New York journalists have either died 
in their prime or before reaching their 
prime, and that in England a similar mor- 
tality has been observed. Dickens died 
at fifty-eight and Thackeray at fifty-two. 
Mr. Parton asks, Is there anything in men- 
tal labor hostile to life? He thinks not, 
but that they died because they did not 
know how to live. Like Carlyle, William 
Howitt was scandalized by the tippling 
habits of some of the literary men whom 
he met. and equally seandalized by their 
smoking habits. ‘*No doubt,” he says, 
“that is what makes the lives of literary 
men and artists comparatively so short. 
I myself, who have not smoked for these 
seventy years, have seen nearly the whole 
generation of my literary contemporaries 
pass away.” 

There are on the other side many who 
wish to testify to beneficial effects from 
both alcohol and tobacco, who believe in 
using it in certain ways and with certain 
limitations. Mr. Gladstone takes one or 
two glasses of claret at luncheon, the same 
at dinner, with the addition of a glass of 
light port, but he detests smoking, and 
does not take strong stimulants. Darwin 
took snuff, Wilkie Collins smoked after 
work, Mr. James Payn while he is work- 





ing; also Mark Twain, who allows himself 
300 cigars a month. 


Mr. Reade’s book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to a much-discussed subject, and we 
refer the reader to it for a long array of 
very interesting facts from most reliable 
sources, 

Especially is the testimony in regard to 
the effect of these stimulants on the young 
of great interest at the present, and, indeed, 
all time. Mr. Reade sums up as follows: 


1. Alcohol and tobacco are of no value 
to a healthy student. 

2. That the most vigorous thinkers and 
hardest workers abstain from both stimu- 
lants. 

3. That those who have tried both mod- 
eration and total abstinence find the latter 
the more healthful practice. 

4. That almost every brain - worker 

would be the better for abstinence. 
5. That the most abstruse calculations 
may be made, and most laborious mental 
vam performed, without artificial stimu- 
us. 

6. That all work done under the influ- 
ence of alcohol is unhealthy work. 

7. That the only pure brain stimulants 
are external ones,—fresh air, cold water, 
walking, riding, and other out-door exer- 
cises. c. Cc. He 

East Orange, N. J. 
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HOMCOPATHIC LIBERALITY TO WOMEN. 


While reviewing the life of the late Er- 
nest Bruno De Gersdortl, M. D., who for 
the past seventeen years has been a well- 
known physician and resident of Boston, 
Ihave become possessed of an item con- 
cerning this able man, which, while it 
would be of interest to the general public, 
would be doubly interesting to those who 
favor woman's cause. For the incident to 
which I refer, perhaps smallin itself, be- 
speaks the nature of the views which Dr. 
De Gersdorff entertained respecting the 
the great question which has agitated our 
country for so many years, and which to- 
day remains unsettled. 

When Homeopathy was yet in its early 
stages of progress in America, it is 
known that women were allowed to enter 
the profession as medical students, and 
after completing the college curriculum, 
to continue as legal practitioners. The 
year following the one during which the 
Homa@opathic Hospital was founded in 
Boston in Burroughs Place, Dr. De Gers- 
dorff, in the spring of 1871, was the first in 
Massachusetts to concede a woman _ per- 
mission to walk the Hospital wards in the 
capacity of a student and physician. This 
lady student was Dr. A. B. Drake, of 
South Boston, who, in accordance with the 
wish of her preceptor, the late Dr. Rus- 
sell, of Lynde St.. Boston, sought an au- 
dience with Dr. De Gersdorff, requesting 
his permission to visit the Hospital for 
professional purposes. Her request was 
yranted, and the privilege supplemented of 
inviting two lady friends to accompany 
her, who were either practising physicians 
or medical students. The ladies of Dr. 
Drake’s choice were Dr. A. B. Haynes, of 
Tremont Street, and Dr. A. G. Wetherbee, 
of Charlestown. 

Since that time woman has made rapid 
progress in her professional competition 
with man, and considering the rate of in- 
creased power which she has acquired dur- 
ing the last twelve years, one may well 
prophesy that in a dozen years to come 
her position in public life will be as clearly 
defined as that of her masculine oppressor. 

LIZZIE C. SANGER. 

South Boston, Mass. 

iitidedcintmiee 
SUFFRAGE CLUB IN WISCONSIN. 


The Woman’s Club of Richland Centre 
met at the Baptist church on Friday, June 
1, for the annual election of officers. The 
following were elected: 


President—Julia A. Bowen. 

Vice Presidents—Maggie Matteson, Georgiana 
James, Maria McMurtrey. 

Recording Secretary—Victoria Layton. 

Corresponding Secretary—Laura James. 

Treasurer— Martha Freeman. 

Librarian—Amelia Fogo. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. W. S. Burnham, 
chairman; Bell Bailey, Laura Pier, Mrs. Lewis 
Henry, Laura McCarthy, Mrs. D. G. Pease, di- 
rectors. 


The club adopted for its motto: ‘The 
State is but the larger Home; the Nation 
but the old Homestead.” 

The next meeting was held with Mrs. 
Joslin on Saturday afternoon. 

The Republican-Observer gives a full ac- 
count of a recent spirited meeting of this 
club, and says in conclusion: 


The ladies of the Woman’s Club of Rich- 
land Centre are to be commended for their 
energy, zeal and perseverance in advane- 
ing the cause of woman and equal suf- 
frage, and congratulated on the success 
which has resulted from the organization 
of their club, and their progress in mak- 
ing and moulding public sentiment since 
their organization. Although buta year 
old the influence of this club is known and 
felt throughout the county and State. 
May it live long and flourish, and extend 
its influence and usefulness without limit. 


ne 
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Miss JULIE CovENTRY will have charge 
of the exhibition of the New York Society 
of Decorative Art this summer. 

NINA BOUCICAULT, the actoy’s youngest 
daughter, is to make her début next win- 
ter. She is now studying under her fa- 
ther’s direction. 

Mrs. ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON has set- 
tled permanently in Colorado, where she 
finds a pleasant home with her friend, the 
wife of General Palmer. 


GEORGE SAND was called ‘*Madcap” in 
her early school days, for her pranks. 
Later she became a religious enthusiast, 
and “Madcap” was changed to “Saint 
Amore.” 

Miss SYBIL CARTER, who spoke for the 
Commission with such fine results in New 
England last winter, has been visiting the 
schools in Utah, and in various ways 
gathering facts relating to the Mormon 
question, as furnishing for further ad- 
dresses. 

Miss KATE SANBORN, who for three 
years has filled the chair of literature at 
Smith College, Massachusetts, has resign- 
ed her position on account of the increas- 
ing demands of her literary work. Her 
father, Professor E. D. Sanborn, is in fail- 
ing health. 

Miss OsGoop, of New York; is busily 
engaged putting her decorative art gallery 
and school in order. It is in the studio 
building in the Clarendon grounds. “Iam 
busy unpacking,” said the young lady 
Monday morning, ‘*but I hope and expect 
to have eve:ything in perfect order by 
Thursday or Friday.” 

Mrs. E. A. BURKE, wife of Major E. A. 
Burke, editor of the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat,has accepted the superintendency 
of Lafayette Square, the most beautiful 
spot in that city, whereupon the New Or- 
leans papers are rejoicing, as Mrs. Burke is 
a public-spirited lady, and will discharge 
the duties of the position faithfully. 

VIRGINIA DARE was the first white child 
born in North America, was daughter of 
Ananias and Eleanor Dare, and grand- 
daughter of Governor John White. She 
was born on the 18th of August, 1587, in 

toanoke, North Carolina. Her parents 
were of the expedition sent out by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh in that year, There is no rec- 
ord of her history. 

Mrs. MAry J. C. MERRILL, the newly 
appointed librarian of the Agricultural 
College, spent Sunday in Lansing with her 
friends, and on Monday morning went to 
the college to take up her new work. She 
isa graduate of that institution, class of 
‘81. Her appointment to her present po- 
sition was made entirely without her 
knowledge, and is a fine tribute te her 
worth and ability. 

Mrs. JANET CARLYLE HANNING, sister 
of the late Thomas Carlyle, is a resident of 
Hamilton, Ont., and is described as “a 
small, slight lady,with a gentle and benign 
expression of countenance, and the keen, 
bright eyes which betoken that clearsight- 
edness peculiar to the Scotch people. Hon- 
esty and a severe integrity also character- 
ize her expression, and she has a slight 
brogue, or accent. Mrs. Hanning has 
lived in Canada thirty-five years; her hus- 
band was a draper in Manchester, but emi- 
grated to Canada. He has been dead now 
for five years. Mrs. Hanning brought up 
her four daughters to work. There is no 
kind of housework that they cannot do. 
She herself has done all her own work, 
even to her washing, until within the last 
few years. When Ralph Waldo Emerson 

‘alled on her she was cooking dinner. 


Miss FRANCES WILLARD was given an 
enthusiastic reception at Portland, Oregon, 
on June 11, and was welcomed by the 
most prominent mén and women of the 
city. The New Northwest pays her this trib- 
ute: **Miss Willard is by no means a fan- 
atical agitator of some impractical idea. 
She is a womanly, practical, kindly and 
earnest realization of the womanhood of 
the future. The woman suffragists have 
broken the way for her advent, and she 
is now among us, not to antagonize ele- 
ments already discordant, but to harmon- 
ize and blend the public pulse till it shall 
beat in time and tune to the eternal spirit 
of progress. A Christian without cant, a 


temperance advocate without bitterness, a 
woman suffragist without acrimony, she 
moulds into expression the opinions of 
those already secretly convinced to her 
liking, and awakens in a wonderful degree 
the enthusiastic action of women who be- 





fore were passive, cowardly, or apathetic.”’ 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN RUSSIA. 


Two months ago there appeared in Rus- 
sia a pamphlet written by a Russian, Pro- 
fessor Soostchinsky, “The Woman Phy- 
sician in Russia,” containing a review of 
medical courses for women. This review 
will show to the public the position and 
development of this institution, of which 
Russia may be proud among the nations 
of Europe. The facts and figures collect- 
ed in this pamphlet are so clear and elo- 
quent that they need no commentary. 

The above-mentioned institution was 
founded in 1872, for the education of mid- 
wives. In 1876, by the Imperial order, the 
women’s metlical courses were established 
as in the medical department of the Uni- 
versity, and, as there, the students were 
obliged to study five years. In 1877, when 
women were graduated for the first time, 
the medical board asked the Minister of 
the Interior if the women graduates could 
practise after having passed their examin- 
ations, without waiting until the Govern- 
ment should legally permit them. In 
1879, the Emperor informed the Minister 
that he could grant permission to women 
physicians to practise in all cases. Final- 
ly, in 1880, there was introduced a medal 
which the ladies received after having 
graduated, and which gave them the right 
to practise. 

In 1877, 25 of them were sent to the 
army in the field, where their self-ab- 
negation and courageous endurance of all 
kinds of privations (which were the cause 
of many diseases and deaths among them) 
were very well known and very highly 
appreciated by the Russian people. After 
their arrival in St. Petersburg, many of 
them made preparations for the final ex- 
aminations, in spite of the fact that they 
were very much overworked and tired. 

In 1882, 221 women were graduated; 62 
of them received positions in the provin- 
cial states, 54 in the hospitals and clinics, 
46 engaged in private practice, 12 as phy- 
sicians in charge, 7 gave up practice, and 
4 died. Of the rest nothing is known. 

Many of the graduates distinguished 
themselves in profound scientific research- 
es in all medical branches; among thirty- 
two works enumerated in the pamphlet, 
twenty-one were written by women phy- 
sicians. How they distinguished them- 
selves in the provincial States we can judge 
from the newspapers, and from the many 
prizes (thirty-five) which were bestowed 
on them. Many provinces acknowledged 
that women physicians are preferred in the 
country. This is a very strong proof of 
their good and skilful labor in the above- 
mentioned duties. 

In the autumn of 1881, the Minister of 
War, General Vanorsky, thought that the 
medical education of women did not ap- 

pertain to the Ministry of War; but be- 
ing in sympathy with the higher education 
of women, he asked the other departments 
if they would take under their care the 
women’s medical courses. He received 
from all departments a negative answer. 
Then the professors applied to the St. 
* Petersburg municipality, asking it to take 
the courses under its charge. 

Many interesting facts are given in this 
pamphlet about the interest which the 
Russian public took in this question. In 
spite of the increase of courses and of ex- 
penses for lectures, the number. of ladies 
aspiring to a medical education was always 
above 70, which is the limit. Then it is 
necessary to add that not all who passed 
the examinations could be accepted, for 
the reason that the building was not large 
enough to contain them all; e. g., in 1877, 
154 passed their examinations, but only 
121 were accepted. 

Out of 959 students, during ten years, 
434 still pursue medical studies. Out of 
281 of the remaining students, 52 finished 
the full five years’ course. If classified as 
to social standing, there are 214 wives and 
daughters of techinorniks (officers appoint- 
ed by the government) ; 138 of merchants 
and citizens ; 107 of soldiers of all grades ; 


° 105 of petits bourgeois and 59 of clergy. 


The rest belong to various classes of so- 
ciety. 

From 1872 until 1879 there have studied 
712 young ladies, 71 married ladies, 13 wid- 
ows and 116 who married while pursuing 
their studies. Most of them were between 
25 and 27 years old. 76 received their previ- 
ous education in the institutes, 87 in pub- 
lie schools; 216 graduated from the gym- 
nasia.* On the whole,the facts and figures 
which Professor Soostchinsky gives are an 
eloquent proof of the good results which 
medical education for women has brought 
about in the short time since its establish- 
ment, and shows what the people of Rus- 
sia can expect from it in the future. 

Mary LESLIE. 





*Corresponding to an academy and college in 
one. 
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SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 


The following resolutions were passed 
by the Democratic County Convention at 
Carroll, Carroll Co. a 

We do declare ourselves in the future,as 


. 





in the past, unalterably opposed to all 
sumptuary legislation, and to any law or 
amendment thereto looking to the adoption 
of any prohibitory amendment of a sump- 
tuary nature. 

We do declare ourselves as a party op- 
posed to the resubmission of the prohibi- 
tory amendment submitted on the 27th of 
June, 1882, and we do also declare that we 
are in favor of a wise and judicious law 
regulating the sale of spirituous and malt 
liquors. 

Believing that the natural sphere of 
woman is the home and fireside, which 
sphere is her normal one, which the Crea- 
tor intended her to beautify and adorn, and 
that no true woman desires the right of 
suffrage, we declare ourselves opposed to 
the submission of the question of female 
suffrage to the people. 

The Temperance Convention in Harrison 
Co., on the other hand, resolved, 

That the men having failed after a trial 
of hundreds of years, to do away with the 
curse of intemperance, we are ip favor of 
calling to our aid the women of the State, 
by placing the ballot in their hands. 

————___-e9-2—_____- 


BEFRIENDING THE BABIES, 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

In a former letter I named some of the 
most prominent charities of our city which 
were organized or managed by women, but 
neglected to mention the Day Nursery, a 
place that has proved a haven of rest for 
many a wee morsel of humanity whose 
mother has been forced to become the 
bread-winner for the family. 

The Nursery was opened here in April, 
1883, and is destined to be a great help to 
working mothers, as it provides a place 
where their little ones will each day receive 
good food,excellent care,and clean clothes, 
all free of charge. 

At first the success of the Nursery seem- 
ed a little doubtful, as during the two 
weeks following the opening but one soli- 
tary baby was brought there, and the ladies 
in charge worried considerably over the 
non-appearance of the little strangers for 
whom they had so generously provided. 

No need for worry now, as the number 
has increased daily. A visit to the Nur- 
sery found nine little ones ranging in age 
from the tiny baby boy of three months 
up to the sturdy little fellow of six years, 
all seemingly as happy and contented as 
children could be. ‘The matron, a pleasant- 
looking German woman, seemed to take a 
housekeeper’s pride in showing the neat 
kitchen, with its tables and floor scour- 
ed to snowy whiteness, and the capacious 
cupboards filled with just such cunning lit- 
tle cups, bowls, and plates as would (de- 
light the hearts of children. The middle 
room was well stocked with little gar- 
ments, clean towels, ete. 

Ranged along one side of the front room 
was a row of cradles with little pillows 
and dainty sheets that looked very invit- 
ing and suggestive of ‘‘sweet baby sleep.” 

The children who have been longest at 
the Nursery show a decided improvement 
in their appearance, and all are beginning 
to love and are willingly made ready for 
the daily bath, which at first they vigor- 
ously fought against. Strange as it may 
seem, most of the mothers strenuously op- 
posed the bathing process, until made to 
understand it was one of the conditions 
upon which the children were received. 

The Nursery is situated almost within 
the shadow of one of the high hills that 
surround our city. One could not but wish 
there were more space allowed, and that 
the children could have the purer air and 
bright sunshine of the hilltops. But that 
would be impracticable. The mothers 
must be considered, and it was deemed 
best to establish it near their homes, so 
that they could come each night, and take 
their little ones home; for these are moth- 
ers whose sole comfort and happjness in 
life is the prattle of a childish voice and 
the soft touch of baby hands. 

In a talk with one young mother, she 
told of her husband in the hospital, dying 
of consumption, and how her children had 
been neglected and uneared for, while she 
by hard work earned money for bread. 
Tears filled her eyes as she spoke grateful- 
ly of the Nursery, and the great good it is 
doing her children. She carries them there 
each morning, then hastens back to her 
work light-hearted and hopeful, knowing 
they are well fed and cared for. Another 
mother came in, and her poor tired face 
brightened with smiles as she beheld her 
baby, fresh from his afternoon nap, busily 
engaged with a lunch of good wholesome 
bread and fresh milk. 

One beautiful boy fifteen months old, 
who had formerly been “boarded out” or 
left to the care of neighbors, is now 
brought to the Nursery; and so well satis- 
fied is he with his new quarters that when 
his mother comes at night for him, he 
regularly hides away from her. She fair- 
ly cries in her happiness at finding him 
bright, clean and contented, and joyfully 
carries him away to the one room she calls 
home, where he is kissed and fondled in a 
manner that only mothers understand. 

These instances are but few among many, 
and as the place is becoming better known 
and appreciated every day, the managers 





expect soon to have from fifteen to twenty 





children daily brought there. When that 
number is reached, there will be other 
Nurseries established in different parts of 
the city ; for the ladies do not intend that 
the good work so well begun shall end 
here. 

Our women have done much to be proud 
of, but of nothing more than this, their 
latest work. Great praise is due them for 
the tender thoughtfulness that prompted 
them thus to provide food and shelter for 
these 


“Angels unwinged,—which human care must 
d 


ten 
Till they can tread the world’s rough path alone.” 
J. F. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, July 2, 1883. 
-_———_—_eoo- a 


PROPAGANDISM IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The little town of St. Jean-en-Royans is 
situated in one of the most ravishing sites 
in Dauphiné, a short distance from the rail- 
way running from Valence to Grenoble; 
and,by the by,it would be a pity not to have 
travelled over those few leagues, because 
they give the opportunity of seeing, first, a 
magnificent bridge on the Isére, which, if 
we may compare the two, is as bold as the 
Niagara bridge; then a second one on La 
Bourne, which is suspended in a manner 
almost unique; and finally, between the 
two, a gigantic aqueduct conveying the 
waters of La Bourne canal, which passes 
over the little town of St. Nazaire-en-Roy- 
ans in the midst of a red-ochred soil, on 
that account called by the people burnt 
soil. 

‘To announce a lecture in a community 
of fifteen hundred souls, and one on wom- 
an’s rights at that, is announcing a great 
novelty, and upsetting many minds. We 
Parisians wonder how at Paris we can ob- 
tain publie attention, because the ears of 
its people are filled with various appeals, 
and every one must hear on every side at 
the same time in the hubbub of the capital. 
Here it is very different. and ‘*Fame with a 
hundred voices” is a figure which can be 
easily understood in little French towns. 
The best of it is that enemies, like friends, 
and even more so, serve as heralds. 

You will not be surprised to hear that 
many prejudices against our cause still ex- 
ist in the provinces, even in Dauphiné, in 
which the first events of the Revolution oc- 
curred. Even before the bills were posted, 
the Conservative newspaper of the princi- 
pal town, the Messenger of Valence, intend- 
ing to justify its title by its prompt informa- 
tions, attacked us violently on account of 
our boldness in coming to speak of wom- 
en’s rights in a place where nobody, ab- 
solutely nobody, felt the need of it... . 
These were about its assertions. 

Since that time,by private conversations, 
I have been able to learn that the optimistic 
views and the charming pictures given by 
the Messenger of Valence of the households 
of the place in general left something to 
be desired as truth. 

On the appointed day, the hall gradual- 
ly filled. The neighborhood, throughout 
which we had distributed some bills in mak- 
ing a trip, furnished us, as did the town it- 
self, a considerable number of hearers, and 
I might add of women listeners, for they 
were in the majority—perhaps owing to 
the terms of the posters,which, expressing 
the wish of having many ladies, had been 
interpreted too literally by the good inhabi- 
tants. 

The walls were gaily ornamented with 
flags; we inaugurated the grand saloon 
of fétes of the new town-hall, built rather 
luxuriously for the importance of the 
place, but it is not our business to com- 
plain of that, especially as it was placed 
gratuitously at our disposal, still a very 
different thing from what it is at Paris. 

A brass band, led by a relative of mine, 
lent its aid; and this was an advantage to 
the speaker, as it prepared the minds of 
the audience by putting them in good 
humor. But let us speak of the lecture it- 
self, which lasted during an hour and a 
half without any visible fatigue on the 
part of the audience, and still less on that 
of the orateur. I do not know if I mis- 
take, but the difficulty with our subject, 
woman suffrage, seems to me more due to 
its being a novelty than to anything else, 
as the opinion is generally accepted that 
the situation of woman is to-day what it 
was yesterday, and will be to-morrow 
what it is to-day. Consequently, it is bet- 
ter not to broach the subject directly, but 
to accustom the audience first to this idea 
of change and progress which has been 
the law of female destiny through ages, 
without the knowledge of many people. 
Woman Suffrage in itself, so harmonious 
with movern principles, follows naturally 
as a result of the preceding transforma- 
tion, and a link of the chain which would 
be broken without it; for as to the objec- 
tions made directly against the suffrage 
and its exercise, they are truly childish, 
and would not stand an impartial examin- 
ation. They have been too many times 
refuted in this newspaper in a masterly 
manner for me to repeat them, and I must 
say that the French people, although 
frightened at first, because they do not un- 


. crite, that’s what he is. 





derstand the question, yet accept willingly 
atrue argument even if presented for the 
first time. It has been proven so by the 
number of signatures to our petition in be- 
half of woman suffrage. 

The inhabitants of Royannais could not 
understand why the woman who had her 
right of succession recognized in 1789, and 
later her right of instruction, should not 
take part in the government which has 
charge of the public money or public in- 
struction; why the woman whose situation 
has been so remarkably changed in the 
industrial revolution suppressing the dis- 
taff,—without speaking of other reforms 
in the household,—should remain forever 
a minor in the eye of the law, eternally 
incapable, from a political point of view, 
under the pretext that she has been so 
hitherto, while everything is being trans- 
formed around her. And this question 
which they put to themselves, as the con- 
sequence of indeniable history, has been 
translated into a request addressed to our 
deputies to sanction the rights of one-half 
of the nation. How many people are 
there who are ready to have their eyes 
open in this manner here as with you! 

LEON GIRAUD. 

Paris, June 21, 1883. 


HUMOROUS. 


Aunt—‘*Has any one been at these pre- 
serves?” Dead silence. ‘*Have you touch- 
ed them, Jimmy?” Jimmy, with the ut- 
most deliberation—‘*Pa never ‘lows me to 
talk at dinner.” 


The Bates Student tells howa good old 
brother once ‘‘broke all up” a young theo- 
logical student, who had spread himself on 
asermon, by remarking as the two were 
going home to dinner after lunch, ‘Yes, 
the sermon was all very well, but I have a 
book in my house that has every word of 
that sermon in it.” When the agitated 
theoiogue reached the house, the brother 
quietly handed him a Webster's Unabridg- 
ed. 

Charley stood an attentive and interested 
looker-on while grandma was paring po- 
tatoes for dinner. Presently she made a 
sign of discontinuing the work with a sin- 
gle potato left unpeeled and unwashed. 
The little fellow reached into the pan,took 
it in his chubby hand, and turning his 
bright eyes in an appealing glance to 
grandma’s face, exclaimed, ‘Take ‘im c’oes 
off and give ’im baff too.” 

Said Master Jones, ‘Now we must go 

Without delay to the deepo.” 

Laughed sweet Miss Jones, “I should say so! 

Let's start at once for the daypo.”’ 

Smiled Mrs. Jones, ‘In quick step, oh, 

We'll all run down to the deppo.”’ 

Groaned Mr. Jones, ‘It’s mighty hot 

To drive you all to the depot.” 

These conflicts of pronunciation 

Would not be if they called it station.” 


What Made the Pancakes Taste Queer.— 
“T had a little quiet fun this morning at 
the breakfast table,” said the bad boy who 
has lately been talking to the Milwaukee 
Sun. ‘You see, pa is the contrariest man 
ever was. If I complain that anything at 
the table don't taste good, pa says it is all 
right. ‘This morning I took the syrup pit- 
cher and emptied out the white syrup and 
put in some cod liver oil that ma is taking 
for her cough. I put some on my pancakes 
and pretended to taste of it, and I told pa 
the syrup was sour, and not fit toeat. Pa 
was madin a second, and he poured out 
some on his pancakes, and said I was get- 
ting too confounded particular. He said 
the syrup was good enough for him, and 
he sopped his pancakes in it and fired them 
down his neck. He is a gaul-darned hypo- 
[ vould see by his 
face that the cod liver oil was nearly kill- 
ing him, but he said that syrup was all 
right, and if I didn’t eat mine, he’d break 
my back, and, by gosh, [had to eat it; and 
pa said he guessed he didn’t have much ap- 
petite, and he would just drink a cup of 
coffee and eat a doughnut. I like to died. 
But I felt sorry for ma. Ma aint got a very 
strong stummick, and when she got some 
of that cod liver oil in her mouth,she went 
right up stairs, sicker’n a horse, and pa had 
to help her and she had nooralgia all the 
morning. I eat pickles to take the taste 
out of my mouth, and then I laid for the 
hired girls. They eat too much syrup any- 
way, and when they got on to that cod 
liver oil and swallowed a lot of it, one of 
them, a Nirish girl, she got up from the 
table, and put her hand on her corset and 
said, ‘Holy Moses,’ and went out in the kit- 
chen, as pale as ma is when she has powder 
on her face; and the other girl, who is 
Dutch, she swallowed a pancake and said, 
‘Mine Gott, vas de matter from me,’ and 
she went out and leaned on the coal bin. 
Then they talked Irish and Dutch and got 
clubs and started to look for me, and I 
thought I would come over here. ‘The 
whole family is sick, but I guess they will 

et overit. Pa and I are going to Chicago 
next week, and I think he is going to try 
to lose me. It’s a cold day when I get 
anywhere that I can’t find my way back.” 














TuE following, copied from the Lowell Daily 
Courier, speaks well of an article made in their 
city : ““Hood’s Sarsaparilla is fast growing into 
use, and doing much good. This is no ‘patent 
medicine,’ but a preparation of a standard article 
for specific diseases, and its effect is said to be 
very marked. The testimonials which they give 
are bona fide, from parties who have used the 
preparation, and cheerfully give their testimony 
as to its worth. Those afflicted with Scrofula, 
Biliousness or General Debility, should try this 
remedy. Co. are careful and expe- 
rienced pharmacists, and their preparations can 
be relied on.” 


“And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm 

To raise me from amidst this plunge of sorrow ?” 
A friendly and saving arm is extended to all 

who are plunged into sorrow because they have 

heart disease. For a dollar you can buy a bottle 

of Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator, an infallible 

cure for this terrifying disease. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM. 


The “Life and Letters of Lydia Maria 
Child,” published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Go., which was offered as a premium for 
new subscribers to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
has brought us scores of subscribers, and 
the heartiest thanks for the book. No 
premium we have ever offered has been so 
highly appreciated. We give it to every- 
one who sends us $2.50 fora new yearly 
subscriber. The value of the book is $1.50, 

L. 8. 





oo — 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at es and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of Mrs. WInsLow’s SoorHine Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu. 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im. 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar. 
rheea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINsLOw’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 24 cents a hottie ly-? 








Wirn Diamond Dyes any lady can get as good 
results as the best practical dyer. Every dye 
warranted true to name and sample. 

DipuTHERIA poisons the blood. Convales- 


cents should take Hood's Sarsaparilla to neutral- 
ize and eradicate the poison matter. 














-KIDNEY-WORT 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is 80 prevalent in this coun-[= 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has everj= 
equalled the celebrat 











the case, proper use of this remedy will 
it. 


Pi LES THIS distressing com- 5 
§ plaint is very a>t to be 
complicated with constipation. Kidney-Wort 
strengthens the weakencd partsand quickly|& 
all kinds of Piles even when physicians}|= 
lard medicines have before failed. =| 
(2 1f you have either of these troubles a 


KIDNEY-WORT : 


perday at home. Samples worth $5 free, 
$5 to $20 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me, 
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HEART TROUBLES 
GONE IN THREE HAS THEM-@g 


And think the Kidneysor Liver at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has good record. 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of 
heart case. Graves’ Heart Regulator meets the demand, 
WATER inthe heart case. (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator,—it acts promptlye 
SOFTENING ofthe Heart, (very common) 
PALPITATION, Dr. Graves’ Regulator is a sure remedy, 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of 
the Heart, Graves’ Icart Regulator shows great resultss 
AStartTiixe Fact! Heart troublesin the aggre- 
gate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator isa specific. $1, 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for physicians’ treatise on these diseases, 
In Nervous Prostration and Sleeplessness, 
Dr. Graves? Heart Regulator has no equal, 
F. E. InGatts, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 
t¥Sold by all Leading Druggists..23 (4) 








-—THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 30 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Med .cines for the people 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES, PRICE. 
Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 
Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic... .25 
‘rying Colic, or Teething of Infants ,25 
hea of Children or Adults...... a 
yse i: Griping, Billious Colic,.. 
tholera Morbus, Vomiting,...... 
Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,............. 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache,.... 
Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo 
Dyspepsia, Billious Stomach,.. .... 
Wuppreseed or Painful Periods,.... 
Whites, too Profuse Periods,...... 
Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... . 
Salt Rineum, Erysipelas, Erujtions, . 
Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains... . . 
. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues . 
. Piles, Blind or Bleeding,........ ae 
Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenz 
. Whooping Cough, violent coughs... .4¢ 
. General Debility, Physical Weakness 
Hidney Disense,.......cccccecee ceeees 
- Nervous Debility,...........cee.eee+- 1. 
. Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed .5¢ 
. Disease of the Heart, Paipitation. 1.0 
d druggists, or sent by the Case, ov sin- 
gle al, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
nd for Dr. Humphreys’ k on Disease &e. 
(iat pages), also Iilustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic Me 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street. New Y¥ 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York. 
Andof A. BRENTANO, corner PennsylvaniaAve- 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 
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$72 A WEEK, $12 a day athomeeasily made. C 
Outfit free. Address Taur & Co., Augusta, 
WRIT Are you out? If so, send a posta 
N to us, and we will forward FREE our 
sample book, showing a great varie- 
PAPER ty of Foreign and American papers 
at prices ranging from 15 cts. to 
BY THE per pound. Paper can be sent by 
mail at 16 cts. per pound, while & 


POUND eo weighing ten pounds could 
t 


e sent anywhere in N. E. probably 
for 25 to 50 cents, Wholesale and retail. 


WARD & GAY 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 








$66 a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 “ 
vat fit free. Ad dress H. HALLETT & Co., PortlaD 
ine. 
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AND GLEANINGS. 





Rev. C. D. Barrows, first Congregation- 
al Chureh, San Francisco, declares him- 
self a staunch woman suffragist, as well 
as prohibitionist. 

Fermented wine has been banished from 
the communion tables of all the Methodist 
and Baptist churches in Chicago, and from 
all the Congregational churches but two. 

Western journals speak of the lowlands 
of the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys as 
likely to be converted into a semblance of 
Holland, with great dykes protecting the 
farms from floods. 

G. W. Smalley reflects upon ‘such 
crotchets as anti-vivisection and female 
suffrage.” The time is nigh when using 
“female” as an equivalent for ‘*woman” 
will be as fatal as spelling negro with two 
g’s.—Springjield Repub. 

One of the California “big trees’? was 
named for Miss Willard since her visit to 
Calaveras not long ago. It was a sequoia 
gigantea about 800 years of age. It was 
christened by Mr. Brandt, of Des Moines, 
Iowa. He puta marble slab on the tree, 
with the temperance apostle’s name in- 
scribed thereon. 

The author of ‘The Story of Ida,” just 
published by Cupples, Upham & Co., turns 
out to be a lady artist from Boston, now 
living in Florence. Her name is. Miss 
Frances Alexander. ‘Ida’ was her inti- 
mate friend, and Ruskin says in his preface 
to the book that the story is absolutely and 
simply true. 

Dr. Levi Jacobi and his wife, Dr. Mary 
Putnam Jacobi, of New York, have just 
been sorely attlicted in the loss of their 
only son, a beautiful child of seven years, 
from diphtheria. Their only remaining 
child, a little girl of four years, is lying ill 
with the same disease. Dr. Jacobi stands 
at the head of his profession for children’s 
diseases, and diphtheria is his specialty. 

The camphor-tree has recently been in- 
troduced into California and promises 
well. It resembles the laurel somewhat. 
It grows well all along the coast, and one 
tree at Sacramento has already attained a 
height of thirty feet. It is easily propa- 
gated from seed or cuttings. Besides pro- 
ducing the well-known drug, the tree is 
valuable as timber. 

One hundred and sixty women are em- 
ployed in responsible places in the Bank 
of France, and yet the institution totters 
not. It is exactly what we are to see in 
the banking system of this country. There 
is no good reason why women are not as 
well fitted for cashiers, tellers, ete., ete., 
as are men.—JDilford Journal. 

Miss Willard’s last two meetings at the 
Grand Opera House, San Francisco, were 
a perfect ovation to the earnest and ac- 
complished evangelist. Both she and Miss 
Gordon have won golden opinions in the 
Golden State, and through temperance 
have put life into the suffrage question, 
which, as far as any public effort has been 
made, has been sleeping the lethean sleep 
of death for the last three years. 


It is said that there are four firms in 
Philadelphia which make a business of 
collecting eggs that have lost their pris- 
tine purity—are, in fact, bad eggs. ‘They 
are opened and graded. The hopelessly 
demoralized are sent to tanneries for pol- 
ishing purposes. Those that are merely 
too emphatie in tone for culinary purposes 
are separated, the whites from the yolks, 
the latter being used by morocco manu- 
facturers, and the former—so says unscru- 
pulous report—by confectioners. 

A lady's application for admission to the 
Onondaga County Medical Society has 
been rejected by a vote of 12 to 6. The 
committee on credentials said she was a 
scholar, a graduate of the Syracuse Medi- 
cal College, and an estimable lady, but 
they had seen her professional card in the 
daily papers, which was contrary to the 
code, and so she must stay out! If, in- 
stead of paying for her advertising, she 
had contrived to get it done for nothing 
through a note in the local columns every 
time she was called upon to treat a boy’s 
sore toe, we suppose she would have been 
admitted unanimously, and regarded as an 
honor to the profession.—Albany Times. 


The New York Herald has information 
from Newport that a lady of this city, who 
is now in Europe and will not return till 
fall, has sent all her servants to her New- 
port cottage, in order that they may have 
their summer vacation by the sea. There 
are ladies who are not so thoughtful with 
respect to the pleasure of their servants, 
and there are servants who could hardly 
be trusted to occupy a villa at Newport 
by themselves during the gay season. 
Indeed, the circumstance is notqworthy 
from two points of view. 

The Japanese are almost a race of vege- 
tarians, depending mainly for their nitro- 
geneous food upon the leguminous plants 
—some forty varieties of peas and beans 
which they cultivate. These foods are 
quoted by Mr. Van Buren, a consul to 





Japan, who has also noticed ‘an expres- 





sion of good humor upon the faces of men, 
the amiability and sometimes real beauty 
of the women, and the comfortable, open- 
eyed serenity of the babies.” 


In Marash (Central Turkey) one effect 
of the Protestant schools has been to 
develop educational institutions among 
non-Protestant sects. Women among the 
Armenians in that city have formed an ed- 
ucational society which has opened a girls’ 
school. They got a promise from their 
priests not to interfere, and then secured 
as teacher a graduate from Mrs. Coffing’s 
school. This society now has regular 
meetings for Bible reading in the Armeni- 
an church, under the leadership of their 
school-teacher. 

The late commencement exercises at 
Callanan College, Des Moines, lowa, were 
very interesting to the friends of that in- 
stitution. Miss Ida Hurtz gave the vale- 
dictory addresses, and read an excellent 
essay, entitled ‘‘Across Lots,” which con- 
tained noble words for woman's enfran- 
chisement. President Pomeroy, in his ad- 
dress to the graduates, who were all young 
women, said that he regarded them as cit- 
izens of the United States, and he believed 
the ballot would soon be placed in their 
hands. 

Amanin Smyrna, Tenn., has, or rather 
had, a pet sheep which he sheared a few 
days ago. ‘The weather suddenly becom- 
ing cold, he took one of his shirts and put 
it on the sheep, buttoning the collar around 
the neck. ‘Then things became lively. 
All the dogs in the neighborhood ran in 
full pursuit after this nondescript object. 
Horses shied, cattle bellowed and super- 
stitious negroes exclaimed, ‘*Fo’ de Lawd’s 
sake,” at the sight of the shirted sheep. 
The poor sheep, not knowing what to make 
of all-this, ran only the harder, and it has 
not been seen since. A first-class ghost- 
story has been made out of less materials 
than are here furnished. 

A somewhat alarming story has been 
printed to the effect that a large dry-goods 
and millinery firm has secured photographs 
of several handsome ladies who are prom- 
inent in New York social cireles, and will 
reproduce them in cheap lithographic 
form for decorating paper boxes used in 
the trade. This stroke of enterprise is 
made practicable by the fact that photog- 
raphers have exercised the privilege of re- 
taining specimens of their work, and have 
parted with them now and then to chance 
customers at rather high figures. ‘The day 
may not be far distant when the young man 
who buys an after-luncheon cigar down- 
town will oceasionally find a portrait of 
his “intended” on the paper band thereof, 
and thus will be able literally to see her 
face in the wreaths of smoke that arise 
during his siesta. 

The Gate City, noticing the fact that the 
High School classes in lowa this year have 
been made up almost exclusively of girls, 
arrives at the conclusion that the reason 
for this is because the teaching is all fall- 
ing to females. We doubt the correctness 
of that theory. Women are the most apt 
teachers, and as arule boys prefer to be 
under their tuition. We always liked the 
women best, and we were not much unlike 
most boys. ‘As nice as a schoolma’am” is 
a current saying among young men. The 
fact is boys are left behind because they 
are not as bright and do not reach the ma- 
turity of their intellectual powers at as 
early an age as the girls. After maturity, 
by reason of greater strength and powers 
of endurance, the man in certain lines of 
intellectual effort will as a rule outstrip the 
woman. But summing up the whole mat- 
ter, we adhere to the belief that under 
equal conditions there is a substantial 
equality of the sexes. We believe in mak- 
ing all the conditions equal, giving every 
boy and girl a fair chance in life, and the 
man and woman the joint rulers of this 
earthly heritage.—Cedar Rapids Republi- 
can. 
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CHILDREN’S 





COLUMN. 


THE LITTLE NURSE. 





When Florence Nightingale was a little 
girl and living in Derbyshire, England, 
everybody was struck with her thought- 
fulness for people and animals. She even 
made friends with the shy squirrels. 
When persons were ill, she would help 
nurse them, saving nice things from her 
own meals for them. 

There lived near the village an old shep- 
herd named Roger, who had a favorite 
sheep-dog called Cap. This dog was the 
old man’s only companion, and helped in 
looking after the flock by day and kept him 
company at night. Cap was a very sensi- 
ble dog, and kept the sheep in such good 
order that he saved his master a deal of 
trouble. 

One day, Florence was riding out witha 
friend, and saw the shepherd giving the 
sheep their night feed; but Cap was not 
there, and the sheep knew it, for they 
were scampering about in all directions. 
Florence and her friend stopped to ask 











Roger why he was so sad, and what had 
become of his dog. 

“Oh,” he replied, **Cap will never be of 
any more use to me. I'll have to hang 
him, poor fellow, as soon as I get home to- 
night.” 

“Hang him!” 
how wicked of you! 
Cap done?” 

‘“*He has done nothing,” replied Roger; 
‘*but he will never be of any more use to 
me, and I cannot afford to keep him. One 
of the mischievous school-boys threw a 
stone at him yesterday, and broke one of 
his legs.’ And the old shepherd wiped 
away the tears which filled his eyes. 

“Poor Cap,” he said, “he was as know- 
ing as a human being.” 

‘“*But are you sure his leg is broken?” 
asked Florence. 

“Oh yes, miss, it is broken, sure enough ; 
he has not put his foot on the ground 
since.” 

Then Florence and her friend rode on. 

‘“‘We will go and see poor Cap,” said 
the gentleman. ‘I don’t believe the legis 
really broken. It would take a big stone 
and a hard blow to break the leg of a great 
dog like Cap.” 

“Oh, if you could but cure him, how 
glad Roger would be!” exclaimed Flor- 
ence. 

When they got in the cottage, the poor 
dog lay there on the bare brick floor, his 
hair dishevelled and his eyes sparkling with 
anger at the intruders. But when the lit- 
tle girl called him ‘*poor Cap,” he grew 
pacified and began to wag his short tail. 
Then he crept from under the table, and 
lay at her feet. She took hold of one of 
his paws, patted his rough head, and talk- 
ed to him while the gentleman examined 
the injured leg. It was badly swollen, 
and hurt him very much to have it exam- 
ined; but the dog knew it was meant kind- 
ly, and though he moaned and winced 
with pain, he licked the hands that were 
hurting him. 

“It's only a bad bruise. No bones are 
broken,” said the gentleman. ‘Rest is all 
Cap needs; he will soon be well again.” 

“T am so glad!” exclaimed Florence. 
“But can we do nothing for him? He 
seems in such pain.” 

“Plenty of hot water to foment the 
part would both ease and help to cure 
him.” 

‘“‘Well, then,” said the little girl, I will 
foment poor Cap’s leg.” 

Florence lighted the fire, tore up an old 
flannel petticoat into strips, which she 
wrung ‘out in hot water and laid on the 
poor dog’s bruise. It was not long before 
he began to feel the benefit of the applica- 
tion, and to show his gratitude in looks 
and wagging his tail. On their way 
home, they met the old shepherd coming 
slowly along with a piece of rope in his 
hands. ; 

“QO Roger!” cried Florence, ‘‘you are 
not to hang poorold Cap. We have found 
that his leg is not broken after all.” 

‘*No, he will serve you yet,” said the 
gentleman. 

‘*Well, Lam most glad to hear it,” said 
the old man; ‘tand many thanks to you for 
going to see him.” 

The next morning, Florence was up 
early to bathe Cap. On visiting the dog, 
she found the swelling much gone down. 
She bathed it again, and Cap was as grate- 
ful as before. 

‘T'wo or three days later, when Florence 
and her friend were riding together, they 

‘ame up to Roger and his sheep. Cap was 
there, too, watching the sheep. When 
he heard the voice of the little girl, his 
tail wagged, and his eyes sparkled. 

‘Do look at the dog, miss,” said the 
shepherd, ‘the’s so pleased to hear your 
voice. But for you, I would have hanged 
the best dog I ever had in my life.” — Youth’s 
Temperance Banner. 


said Florence. ‘“O Roger, 
What has poor old 
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WAR SONGS! 


For Anniversaries and Soldiers’ Gatherings, 


—WITH— 


CHORUSES arranged for MALE VOICES, 
Piano or Organ Accompaniments. 


Price: §O cts. paper; GO cts. boards; 7§ cts. cloth. 


When the Camp Fi res are lighted 


after this, there will be? a new enthusiasm, since the 
love for the old songs has revived, and this capital col- 
lection is just what is wanted for Grand Army singers. 
Music simple, and all with Piano or Organ accompani- 
ment, and all the great favorites are here. 


WAR SONGS has 96 pages, is in large oc- 


tavo form, and contains nearly a hundred songs and 
hymns. It contains all the songs recently given at the 
most successful Grand Army Concert, in Mechanics’ 
Grand Hall, Boston; and callers and all others will 
find this a fine collection for concerts and social sing- 
ing. 

Abundant provision is .made for Memorial and 
Funeral occasions. 
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“These books contain everything which a traveler 
wantsto know, in poodtecty the shape he wants to 
have it.”"—Boston JOURNAL. 

The best companions for all travelers who wish to 
get the largest possible amount of information and 
pleasure out of a summer journey. 

Arranged on the celebrated Bacdeker Plan, indorsed 
by all European travelers. 

The History, Poetry, and Legends of each locality, 
tersely and clearly i. 

Scores of Maps, City Plans, and Panoramas. 

Giving Prices and Locations of all Hotels and Board 
ing Houses, Summer Resorts and Routes. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MARITIME PROVINCES. 
MIDDLE STATES. 
WHITE .MOUNTAINS. 


400 to 500 pages each. Boundin flexible red cloth. 
Scores of Maps. $1 50 each. 

“We have not only read these books with delight 
and studied them with profit in the seclusion of the 
library, but we have traveled with them and by them 
on the seaand land. At every point they meet you 
wena the facta you wish to know; they repeat to 
you the old legend associated with this locality; they 
tell you the story of the battle fought there; they 
bum to you the song, or murmur the lines, in which 
some poet has enshrined events by which a spot has 
become memorable. A condensed literature of great 
variety and richness is stored up within their pages. 
They are simply indispensable to tourists in the re- 
gions named, and those who have sallied forth without 
them have omitted the really most important part of 
their equipment.”—LiTERARY WORLD. 


NANTUCKET SCRAPS; 


Or, The Experiences of an Off-Islander, in 
Season and out of Season, amongfja Passing 
People. 

By Mre. Jane G. AusTIN. $1 50. 

“This charming book comes to us with the freshness 
of a breeze from Nantucket, its ozone being as healthy 
as itis invigorating. ‘The book fascinates from cover 
to cover."—FRANK LEsiie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWs 
PAPER. 


Through One Administration. 


By Mrs. F. H. BurRNetrT. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 

A peculiarly powerful and interesting story of 
modern life and political intrigues in Washington, full 
of dramatic intensity and vivid portraiture. The sales 
of this romance of our republican court-circles have 
been astonishing. 


THE LED-HORSE CLAIM. 


By Mary HAL.ock Foote. 1 vol. 16mo, illustrated 
by the author, $1 25. 
“Unusual depth and charm.”—St. Paut PIONEER- 
PREss. 
“A charming story, charmingly illustrated.”—N. Y. 
MES. 


Tr 
THN GENTLE SAVAGE, 


By Epwarp Kine. 12mo, $2 00. 
“His story of ‘The Gentle Savage’ er him by the 
side of Howells and James in the field of romance.”— 
GALIGNANI’S MESSENGER. 


THE SIEGE OF LONDON. 


By Henry James, Jr. Three stories in one volume. 
l2mo. $1 50. 

“T don’t recall a work of fiction for the last year that 
seems 80 absolutely indispensable for one to read as 
this collection. ‘These stories are representative of 
Mr. James in his best, his most brilliant and most 
suggestive work. ‘The fascination of Mr. James is as 
illusive as light, and as all-pervading.”—Srt. Levis 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 





WHOM KATIE MARRIED. 


By Amanva M. Dove as. Price, $1 50. 
This last volume by this popular author will be 


heartily welcomed by all readers of “In Trust,” wh 


will find it equal in power and interest to any of ber 
previvus novels. 


THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED 


Or, There’s no Place Like Home. 
By Amanpva M. Doveras. Price, $1 a0. 


A very popular novel, and now first issued uviform 
in style and price with her other novels, namely : 


LOST IN A GREAT CITY, 
HOPE MILLS, 
NELLY KINNARD’'sS KINGDOM, 
HOME WORK, 
FROM HAND TO MOUTH, 
CLAUDIA, 
SYDNIE ADRIANCE, 
STEPHEN DANE, 
SEVEN DAUGHTERS, 
IN TRUST. 

Per Volume, #1 50. 


AND OBSERVATIONS IN 
THE ORIENT, 


And a Hasty Flight in the Countries 
of Europe. 

By WaLTER Harriman, ex-Governor of New Hamp- 
shire. Price, $2 50. 

This volume contains the keen observations of an 
intelligent man, who, after years of hoping, at last 
realizes his wishes and treads ‘‘the land of the sacred 
writings, the land of the Prophets, of the Man of 
Nazareth, of Paul and Peter.” 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPEG- 
TACLES. 


Random Sketches of various Subjects 
Penned from Different Standpoints 

in the Empire. 
By Henry RvuGGes, late U. 8. Consul at Barcelona, 
Spain, and at the Island of Malta. Illustrated, 82 50. 


The author bad peculiar facilities for an unobstructed 
view of Germany and the Germans. His observations, 
therefore, while differing from many others, are full of 
interest to all intelligent persons. 


THE READING OF BOOKS; 


Its Pleasures, Profits, and Perils. 
By Cuarves F, Tuwine. Price, 31 25. 

A most edifying and instructive volume, by a bright, 
keen man, whose writings always claim the attention 
of earnest men. In each department the reader will 
find clear thought, wide observation, and sound advice. 
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Lucrative Employment for Women. 


A canvasser wanted in every town in the United 
States, to whom exclusive territory will be assigned, 
to take orders for 


PERILS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


A Doctor’s Talk with Maiden, Wife, 
Mother. 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. Heartily en- 
dorsed by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Madame Roche, 
Mrs. Hanaford and others. EXPERIENCE NOT 
ESSENTIAL. 

Address “Manager Subscription Department of 
Lee & Shephard, Boston.” 


and 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 





RECENT 2 VERY CHOICE BOOKS 


FOR S. S. LIBRARIES. 


AND 


SELECTED FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 
D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. 


Books by E. A. Rand.! 
Pushing Ahead, $1 25 


Books by Pansy. 
The Man of the 


Roy’s Dory, 125 House, $1 50 
Little Brown Top, 125 Mrs. Solomon Smith 

After the Freshet, 125 Looking on, 150 
The Hall in the 

Grove, 150 


By Margaret Sidney. 
The Pettibone Name $1 25 
So As by Fire, 125 
Half Year at Bronck- 
ton, 125 


By Marie Oliver. 
Seba’s Discipline, $150 
Old and New Friends, 1 50 
Ruby Hamilton, 150 


By Carrie A. Cooke. By Mrs. 8.R.G.Clarke. 


To-days and Yester- Our Street, $1 50 

days, $125 Yensie Walton, 1 50 
From June toJune, 125 Yensie Walton’s Wo- 

manhood, 150 

THE Snow Famiy, by M. B. Lyman, $100 


‘Tue BaptisM OF Fire, by Charles Edward Smith, 1 25 


AROUND THE Rancu, by Belle K. Towne, 125 
THROUGH STRUGGLE TO VicToRy, by A. B. 
Meservey, 80 
THREE oF Us, by Heckla, 100 
BREAKPAST FOR Two, by Joannah Matthews, 125 
ONWARD TO THE HeErenTs or LIFE, 125 
TORN AND MENDED, by Wm. F. Round, 100 
Tuat Boy or NEwkirks’, by L. Bates, 125 
Tue Ciass or '70, by H. V. Morison, 125 


UNCLE MARK’s AMARANTHS, by Annie G. Hale, 1 50 
81x MONTHS AT Mrs. Prior’s, by Emily Adatas, 1 25 
ONE Quiet LIFE, by Mrs. J. J. Cofter, 125 
A FORTUNATE FAILURE, by C. B. LeRow, 125 


THE PANSY PRIMARY LIBRARY, 
30 Vols., $7 50. 


*,.* Lorurop’s Seriect 8. 8. Lipraries. The 


choicest, freshest books at very low prices. 


ADMIRABLE TEMPERANCE BOOKS, 


TuE ONLY Way Dvr, by J. W. Willing, {$1 50 
Joun BremM, by A. A. Hopkins, 125 
SINNER AND SAtntT, by A. A. Hopkins, 125 
Tue TEMPTER BEHIND, by John Saunders, 125 
Goop Work, by Mary D. Chellis, 150 
MYSTERY OF THE LODGE, by Mary D. Chellis, 150 
FINISHED OR Not, 150 


*,* Messrs. D. Loturop & Co. publish the cele- 
brated Pansyand Prize Books. Full Catalogue sent 





A THOROUGHLY GOOD sToRY. 
BUT YET A WOMAN, 


By Artur 8. Harpy. $1 25. 

A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: ‘It 
is a positive pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by high and noble thought. It is long since 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhood so 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 

“Its unflagging interest, pure tone, admirable style, 
and lofty lesson sre factors that go to the making of 
a rarely good novel.”—CuIcaGo TRIBUNE. 

“Mr. Howells may contest with him in some details 
but not in the general effect; nor can Henry James be 
held his equal.”—SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 





BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION OF 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


With Introductory Notes by GzorcE P. LaTHrRop, 
Hawthorne’s son-in-law. An original etching and 
vignette woodcut in each volume, In twelve volumes. 
Crown 8vo. Each $2 00. 

I. Twice-Told Tales. 

II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 

III, The House of the Seven Gables, and 
The Snow-Image. 

IV. The Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, 

and Grandfather’s Chair. 

Vv. The Scarlet Letter, and the Blithedale 

Romance, 

VI. The Marble Faun, 

VII, VIII. Our Old Home and English Note- 
Books. 
IX. American Note-Books, 
X. French and Italian Note-Books, 
XI. Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, Septi- 
mus Felton, etc. 
XII. Tales and Sketches, with Biographical 
Sketch and Index. 
“In many respects the most severely simple and 


chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press.”—New York TIMmEs. 


PAGES FROM AN OLD VOLUME 


OF LIFE. A Collection of Essays, 1857-1881. By 
OLIVER WeENDELL Hotmes. Uniform with the 
previous volumes in the new edition pf Holmes’s 
Works. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

These Essays include a large variety of subjects, all 
treated with the vigor, clearness and inimitable felicit 
which make Dr. Holmes’s writings so richly worth 
reading and so delightfully readable. More than half 
of the essays have never before appeared in book form. 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By T. T. MuNGER, author of “On the Threshold,” 
$1 50. 


“Mr. Munger’s book is the most forcible and positive 
expression of the beliefs which are now in process of 
formation that bas appeared in this country.”—NEw 
Yorxk TIMEs. 

“Will be read with keen delight by devout and 


thoughtful minds,”—Boston JOURNAL. fe 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publisbers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 





on application. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, JULY 14, 1883. 














Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management, must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O, money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not register- 
ed at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 
made 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is areceipt for renewals, This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 





The next annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Brooklyn, N. Y., early in October 
next. L. 8. 

—_— oo ee a 


GREAT GAIN IN ENGLAND. 


The bill to give women in England who 
now have municipal suffrage the right to 
vote for members of Parliament came to 
vote on the 6th inst. There were 114 for 
the bill, and 130 against it. A change of 
nine votes would have put the unmarried 
women of England on the same footing 
with the men of England with respect to 
the franchise. ‘This vote shows how great 
is the gain for our common cause. Our 
English co-workers are to be congratulated 
on this victory (for it is a victory), even 
though it is not complete. 

Public sentiment is rapidly changing on 
the question of suffrage for women. 
Every day there are more people who see 
the justice of the claim and the need of its 
establishment. When the next vote is taken 
in the British Parliament, let us hope it 
will be in the affirmative. 

Thanks are due to Mr. Hugh Mason, 
member for Ashton-under-Tyne, who has 
had charge of the bill, and brought it for- 
ward at the earliest possible moment. ‘The 
motion was supported by Mr. Leonard H. 
Courtney, financial secretary to the treas- 
ury, and was seconded by Baron Henry 
de Worms, conservative member for 
Greenwich. It is disappointing that Glad- 
stone did not vote for the bill. The large 
affirmative vote is the more remarkable 
from the fact that he did vote against it. 
Of the government, the Marquis of Har- 
tington, Sir Henry James, Mr. Shaw Le- 
fevre, Mr. Holms and Mr. Duff voted 
against the motion. John Bright also 
voted against it. 

The English suffragists have worked in- 
defatigably and with such great patience as 
they can command who know their cause is 

just. Across all the distance we rejoice 
with them. Their gain is ours. If the 
bill of Sir John A. Macdonald should be- 
come the law in Canada, it will be vastly 
helpful, when the question comes up next 
time either there or here. Meantime we 
are to work on, circulate petitions, tracts, 
leaflets, the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, and speak 
for the cause and write for it whenever 
we can. L. Ss. 





————_-_+#o- 
THE OBERLIN JUBILEE. 


The semi-centennial celebration of the 
establishment of Oberlin College, in 1833, 
amid the forests of Northern Ohio, on the 
basis of equal rights irrespective of sex or 
color, took place on the 4th inst. It was 
the most significant and noteworthy occa- 
sion of the century, educationally consid- 
ered. Here was a “‘jubilee” indeed! Think 
of forty-seven separate class-reunions, 
covering a whole half-century, their mem- 
bers gathered from every quarter of the 
globe to greet their alma mater and to 
renew their old associations! In some cases 
men and women came thousands of miles 
to attend; in one case ten thousand miles 
were travelled. Here were graduates from 
India, China, Jamaica, Japan, Africa and 
the Sandwich Islands. In some cases par- 
ents and children, all of them graduates, 
came to meet their respective contempora- 
ries. The exercises occupied one entire 
week. On Thursday, June 28th, was the 
Commencement of the Conservatory of 
Music, an institution deservedly renowned 
throughout the West. On Friday,June 29th, 
was the Senior Preparatory Exhibition. On 
Saturday, June 30th, was the Commence- 
ment of the Theological Department, fol- 
lowed in the afternoon and evening by a 
reunion of theological alumni. The story 
ofearly days, the beginning, and the Lane 
Seminary rebellion was admirably told. 
The alumni, with spontaneous unanimity, 
rectified their record by electing Rev. An- 
toinette Brown Blackwell and Lettice 
Smith Holmes as theological alumni of 
1850. 

On Sunday, July Ist, a great audience of 
4,000 filled the spacious auditorium erect- 
ed onthe campus as a free-will offering by 
the college classes for this special occasion. 
Here they listened with breathless interest 
to the admirable baccalaureate sermon of 
Pres. J. H. Fairchild, on the ‘*Providential 


Aspect of the Oberlin Enterprise.” Here, 
in ever-increasing numbers and with grow- 
ing enthusiasm, they witnessed, on Mon- 
day, July 2d, the Commencement of the 
Literary Course, and on Tuesday, July 3d, 
that of the Classical Course. 

On the afternoon of each day, the gradu- 
ates of the respective departments met to 
recall their past history and recount their 
varied experiences, while later in the day 
there were separate class-reunions at pri- 
vate residences. Besides all these, there 
was, on Friday, a reception by the College 
Faculty to the older graduates and distin- 
guished guests at the house of President 
Fairchild, and on Saturday a fine address 
by ex-President Hayes, and on Tuesday 
and Wednesday the oratorio of Elijah twice 
rendered by the College Conservatory ; 
also, an Anti-Slavery Re-union on Tuesday 
evening addressed by Prof. James Munroe, 
Rey. Amos Dresser, Pres. E. H. Fairchild, 
of Berea, Ky., Hon. Ralph Plumb, Gen. 
A. B. Nettleton, and Gen. P. C. Hayes. 

The exercises closed and culminated July 
4, by an immense meeting commencing at 











9, A. M. It was addressed by Pres. J. I. 
Fairchild, J. Dolson Cox, ex-General, Goy- 
ernor and Secretary of the Interior, Rey. 
Dr. Ryder, of Ann Arbor, and Lucy Stone. 
This was followed by a lunch served by 
the students to at least 2,000 persons. In 
the afternoon there were numerous short 
addresses by members of the faculty, the 
governor of the State, representatives of 
other colleges, ete. 

It was noticeable that the graduates, stu- 
dents and spectators were all composed in 
about equal numbers of men and women. 
The subtle sympathy of sex pervaded ev- 
ery department of college life and training. 
Another interesting fact was the numerous 
successive strata of which the different 
class-reunions were composed — ranging 
from the vigorous old age of the class of 
‘36 to the staid maturity of the classes of 
“47, “57 and °67, and to the lively youth of 
‘77 and °83. Inthe older classes the rec- 
ognitions were extremely touching and 
impressive. Here were old men and wom- 
en, gray and wrinkled, who last met as 
young people. The earnest gaze, the 
doubtful hand-clasp, the struggle to recall 
features, voice and manner, the hesitation 
followed by joyful recognition, were a 
sight to behold. 

Such a scene cannot be adequately de- 
scribed, and probably never occurred be- 
fore on so large a scale. It was co-educa- 
tion that made it possible. In view of that 
impressive spectacle, how puerile and even 
grotesque seems the skepticism of Harvard 
and Yale and Dartmouth and Columbia! 
Here are these ancient haunts of conserva- 
tism still doubting and denying, while 
Oberlin has successfully graduated thou- 
sands and instructed tens of thousands of 
men and women, who return after half a 
century, bringing their sheaves with them. 
The whole great West has long since adopt- 
ed her system and duplicated her results. A 
majority of American colleges, including 
almost every State University from Ver- 
mont to California, both inclusive, are to- 
day training young men and women in the 
same classes, on a higher moral and intel- 
lectual level than ever before. In Great 
Britain, the London University and those 


.| of Oxford and Cambridge are following the 


lead of Oberlin. Only a few conservative 
Eastern colleges remain blind to the lesson 
of experience. But they, too, will soon 
see the light, and follow where Oberlin led 


the way. H. B. B. 
———_  -#ooe- ———— 


OBERLIN AND WOMAN. 


At the semi-centennial Jubilee of Ober- 
lin College, on July 4, 1883, Lucy Stone, 
a graduate of the class of 1847, was in- 
vited to speak on ‘Oberlin and Women.” 
The subject makes the speech appropriate 
here. When Mrs. Stone graduated, thirty- 
six years ago, Oberlin did not favor the 
public speaking of women. But times 
have changed, and to-day Oberlin invites 
women to her platform to share in its 
most public occasion. The speech is 
given essentially as reported in the Cleve- 
land Leader : 


ADDRESS OF LUCY STONE. 


Oberlin is proud of her founders, of their: 
poverty, of their faith, of their persever- 
auce. Their story will be told as long as 
one stone of all they builded remains upon 
another. Oberlin is proud of her theology, 
of her free thought, of her classical ac- 
quirements, of her anti-slavery record, of 
her temperance record, of her plain living 
and high thinking; but her highest glory 
in history, the crowning achievement of 
her founders, will be that Oberlin was the 
pioneer in establishing the co-education of 
men and women. [Applause.] The time 
was opportune. William Lloyd Garrison 
and the brave band of Abolitionists he led 
had startled and aroused the nation by 
their demand for the freedom of the slaves. 
The idea of equal rights was in the air. 
The wail of the slave, his clanking fetters, 
his utter need, appealed to everybody for 
help. Women heard it. In obedience to 
His command who said, ‘*Remember those 
in bonds as bound with them,” Sarah and 
Angelina Grimke and Abby Kelly, three 
Quaker women, went out to speak for the 
slave. Such a thing had never been heard 
of. An earthquake shock could hardly 


have startled the community more. Some 
of the Abolitionists forgot the slave in 
their efforts to silence the women. The 
Anti-Slavery Society rent itself in twain 
over the subject. The church was moved 
to its very foundation in opposition. The 
maatenal letter” of the Congregational 
ministers “of Massachusetts warned the 
world of the wide-spread and permanent 
injury that threatened the female charac- 
ter.” The press, many-tongued, surpassed 
itself in reproaches upon these women who 
had so far departed from their sphere as 
to speak in public. But with anointed lips 
and a consecration which put even life it- 
self at stake, these peerless women pursued 
the even tenor of their way, saying only 
to their opponents, **Woeis me if I preach 
not this gospel of freedom to the slave.” 
Over all came the soothing melody of 
Whittier,— 
“Where woman’s heart is bleeding 
Shall woman’s voice be hushed ?”’ 

About this time. too, an imereasing in- 
terest in foreign missions began to be felt. 
There was an earnest call for missionaries, 
for educated young men to send to far-dis- 
tant fields. Societies to educate poor but 
earnest young men sprang up all over the 
North. Little sewing-circles were formed, 
where rich and poor women met to sew, 
either for a fair to raise money or for gar- 
ments to be given directly to the young 
mea whom the education societies aided. 
‘*Help educate young men! Help educate 
young men for ministers and for mission- 
aries!" was the constant appeal made to 
women. Was it a wonder that as young 
women drew the needle they also drew the 
conclusion that if education was so neces- 
sary for men who were to go to the heath- 
en, it must be valuable for women who 
were to stay at home? 

About this time, too, Miss Mary Lyon 
began a movement to establish Mount Hol- 
yoke Female Seminary. The men who 
were to go as missionaries must have edu- 
cated wives. It was tacitly understood and 
openly expressed that Mount Holyoke 
Seminary was to meet this demand. But 
whatever the reason, the idea was born 
that women could and should be educated. 
It lifted a mountain-load from women. It 
shattered the idea that they were incapa- 
ble of education, and would be less wom- 
anly, less everything desirable, if they had 
it. 

About the same time, far away at the 
West, the little hamlet of Oberlin appeared. 
Its light gleamed up in the horizon, and 
over all the distance, clear as a bell, sound- 
ed the proclamation of Father Shipherd ; 
and this was it: 

‘The grand objects of the Oberlin Insti- 
tute are: to give the most useful education 
at the least expense of health, time and 
money, to extend the benefit of such edu- 
cation to both sexes and to all classes of 
the community as far as its means will 
allow. The prominent objects 
of this seminary are the thorough qual- 
ification of Christian teachers, both for 
the pulpit and the schools, and the ele- 
vation of female character by bringing within 
the reach of the misjudged and neglected sex 
all the instructive privileges which have hith- 
erto unreasonably distinguished the leading 
sex from theirs.” 

Those were the words of Father Ship- 
herd, which, if not heard in form, were 
heard in fact as wide as the world. 


«Get but the truth once uttered, and ’tis like 
A star new-born that drops into its place, 
And which, once circling in its placid round, 
Not all the tumult of the earth can shake.” 

Like a new-born star were these brave 
words of Father Shipherd’s. They are to 
shine on, all down the ages. Hlow like : 
benediction they came to women, who had 
found the doors of knowledge closed 
against them! As hungry herds look from 
their parched and barren fields to green 
pastures and living streams, so began 
women to look to Oberlin. ‘Those who 
had sewed and spent time, strength, and 
money to help educate young men, drop- 
ped the needle and that toil, and said, **Let 
these men with broader shoulders and 
stronger arms earn their own education, 
while we use our scantier opportunities to 
educate ourselves.”” Poor women and the 
daughters of well-to-do men had to earn 
their own way to and through college. 
Even their own fathers did not know it 
was wise and safe to educate women. Good 
fathers, with pathetic earnestness, still 
clinging to the old way, said to their 
daughters, ‘‘Your mother can read and 
write and reckon all the accounts she will 
ever be called to settle. This was good 
enough for her, and it is enough for you.” 
They quoted,—*‘If a woman would know 
anything, let her ask her husband at 
home.” But they did not provide for the 
situation when she had no husband, or if 
she had one when he could not tell her. 
[ Laughter. } 

The women of fifty years ago had no 
choice. ‘There were no educational socie- 
ties to help young women. They must 
help themselves. Men came to Oberlin 
for various reasons, women because they 
had nowhere else to go. But the women 
who came, like the men who came, had to 
bend themselves to toil, but under differ- 
ent circumstances. It was good for them. 
As the little tree on the mountain-side, 
beaten by the wind and grappled by the 
storm, roots itself and is all the more of a 
tree for its fierce encounter, so these young 
women gathered —— by the storms of 
opposition and the obstacles that beset 
their way. 

True, it cut to the core when the man 
who taught school no more and no better 
received $30 a month for his teaching, 
while his sister received only $4 for hers. 
Did they begeeng A surrender when that pit- 
tance came to hand, give up the contest 
for themselves, and g back to sew to help 
educate young men? Ohno; not one of 
them. They stopped only to enter their 
indignant protest, and then bent to double 
toil for half pay. What need to despond 
or to despair? Oberlin was at the West. 
There was our star of hope. There our 
Mecca. It opened wide its doors to wom- 
en and to negroes on the same terms with 
white men. So without bating a jot of 








heart or hope, we accepted, to conquer it, 


every obstacle that lay between us and 
this golden gate. How thankful we were! 
with what abounding hope we came! with 
what courage we took up the task of earn- 
ing our way through college! It is true, 
some of us worked for three cents an hour 
and boarded ourselves. Some took in 
washing at 374 cents per dozen. One, 
whose rich father would give her no mon- 
ey, but provided her with ample store of 
clothes, sold the silk that was for dresses 
and used the money to clothe her mind. 
But downright work was honored in Ober- 
lin, and it was shared by everybody. Fu- 
ture governors of the State, members of 
Congress, generals of armies, were part of 
the working brigade of Oberlin. Gen. 
Cox, with paper cap on his head, with 
apron and sleeves rolled up, made the 
crackers which on Sunday mornings, with 
crust coffee, made the breakfast. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.} Rev. Antoinette L. 
Brown Blackwell washed the dishes and I 
swept the parlor. But toil and privation 
were counted as small dust in the balance 
in comparison with the treasures of knowl- 
edge which had been opened to us here. 

But Oberlin had not quite measured the 
meaning, nor was it quite ready for the 
full application, of Father Shipherd’s words 
that ‘tthe neglected and misjudged sex 
should have all the instructive privileges 
which have unreasonably distinguished the 
leading sex from theirs.” Custom, which 
held women to silence in public places, sat 
with the Faculty and with the Ladies’ 
Board, and shook its minatory finger at 
the daring girls who wanted the discipline 
of rhetorical exercises and discussions, and 
to read their own essays at commence- 
ment. But time has altered all this and 
settled it right. 

Neither had Oberlin dreamed that wom- 
en would ever want to study theology. In 
1847 Antoinette Brown and Lettice Smith 
entered the theological department, but 
Oberlin still reserves to some future day 
the honor it will yet claim and receive of 
being the first to admit women as regular 
students in its theological department in 
direct preparation for the gospel ministry. 
[Applause.] The Oberlin catalogue has 
never yet honored itself by putting in the 
names of these women as theological stu- 
dents. They should be there now, before 
the good time comes when the world will 
have learned that the ministry of women 
will win and hold men to goodness, and is 
as necessary to do it as the ministry of 
men which has filled the churches with 
women. 

And what is the result of this example 
of Oberlin of fifty years of co-education? 
It is true Dr. Dix still holds his straw up 
against Niagara. Harvard keeps its hand 
on its door knob ; but the ‘“‘annex” is there, 
and allaround behold more than half the 
colleges of the land wide open to women. 
Boston University. Cornell, the State uni- 
versities of Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, Nebraska, with all their depart- 
ments, are open to women, as are other 
colleges almostinnumerable. Colleges for 
women alone, Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith, 
have been opened. Some of them send to 
Oberlin for women to act as professors. 
The London University and those of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford in England give their 
examinations to women. Even India, 
breaking its triple bondage of women, 
sends to us her daughter to study medi- 
cine, while a young East India woman en- 
deavors to impart to her government and 
to her countrywomen an idea of the need 
of education for women. 

In ten thousand homes all around us are 
educated mothers who bring to the grave 
duty of rearing sons and daughters well 
stored and well disciplined minds, and here 
is the centre of our national safety. The 
State summons woman to deal with some 
of its most difficult problems. ‘The femi- 
nine thought, the feminine judgment and 
view are being called for and added to the 
masculine thought, judgment, and view, 
in the great questions which involve hu- 
man interests and which need the wisdom 
of all for the good of all. Oberlin dropped 
its pebble in the great ocean, and the 
widening wavelets have touched every 
shore. But 

“New occasions teach new duties ; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 
They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


The work for women is not done. 

I should be no true daughter of Oberlin, 
still less should I be true to myself, if here 
to-day I failed to ask this younger Oberlin 
to take another and the next step in the 
great movement for the political equality 
of women. [Applause. ] 

“Our fathers to their graves have gone: 
Their fight is fought, their battle won. 
But sterner trials wait the race 

That rises in their honored place— 

A moral warfare with the crime 

And folly of an evil time.” 


That crime and that folly are the with- 
holding from women the opportunity of 
giving consent to the laws they are requir- 
ed to obey. It was for this principle that 
our fathers contended in the war of the 
Revolution. They sought to wrench from 
George III. their right to govern them- 
selves, the right not to be taxed and gov- 
erned without their consent, as women are 
to-day. At that time they held up, radi- 
ant with God’s own sunlight, His great 
self-evident truth that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed—the consent of the governed 
women not less than the consent of the 
governed men. 

To withhold a right is as much a crime 
as to withhold a purse—far more, for you 
may find your purse or replenish it ; but he 
who keeps back my right keeps back that 
which not enriches him but wrongs me, 
oan weeny whoever has the right with- 
held. 

Oberlin is proud that it reached down its 
hand to help the slaves to their liberty. 
Oberlin is proud that it reached out its 
hand to the “misjudged and neglected sex,” 
and said, ‘*The leaves of the tree of knowl- 
edge are for you asfor us.” Another deed 
waits for Oberlin to add to its crown of 
honor, and that is, to affirm the principle 
of the consent of the governed in its ap- 
plication towomen. As I sat‘here I look- 





ed up to your torn and tattered flag. It 
marks the battle-fields where your soldiers 
carried it for freedom. But I remember 
that other flags with their stars and bars 
are floating on our hilltops everywhere, 
and they float over twenty millions of 
women who are taxed without representa- 
tion and governed without their consent, 
When the war was ended and the Govern. 
ment asked in its reconstruction, ‘*What 
shall we do with the negroes?” the answer 
was, **These men have fought our battle 
and carried our flag. Now let them have 
the ballot.” And they got it. And then 
it asked, ‘‘What shall be doae with the 
rebels?” and with one voice the people 
said, ‘*Let them have amnesty and univer- 
sal suffrage.” And they got it. And then 
it was asked, ‘“*What shall we do with Jef- 
ferson Davis—the man who had been the 
greatest traitor to his country?” And the 
Nation, looking over all its borders to find 
the worst punishment it could inflict upon 
him, did not put him in prison for life. did 
not set him to hard labor, did not load him 
with chains that should eclank in human 
ears, but it took away his right to vote, 
It made him the political peer of every 
woman in theland. [Applause and laugh- 
ter.] When the women who had in camp 
and on the field nursed the soldiers. who 
had turned day into night to raise supplies 
for the Sanitary Commission and to help 
the brave boys in blue—when these wom- 
en went to Washington and «asked, **In the 
reconstruction of the Government, what 
will you do with us?” the Government left 
us all the peers of Jefferson Davis. 

Now it is to save women from this 
wrong and shame that Oberlin should take 
its next step. So to-day, standing here 
and seeing what Oberlin has done for 
women, pardon me for appealing, as one 
of twenty millions who may be taxed, 
and fined, and imprisoned, and hung, and 
have never a word to say about it, as one 
whom the law touches at every point, 
reaching its hand into my cradle and de- 
ciding all about my baby, what shall be its 
relation to me and mine to it, that touches 
the dollar I earn, the deed I have to sign, 
the property [ own, and plunges me into 
the weal or woe of the great Common- 
wealth, of States, and leaves me no voice 
about it—in behalf of twenty millions of 
women, on this good day I stand here in 
Oberlin begging pardon for going beyond 
the limit of my subject to say, O men 
who have been so wise, so kind, and so just 
to women, take one step more and help lift 
us up from peerage with Jefferson Davis. 
[ Applause. ] 





cee 
THE CLASS OF '47. 


{Ata reunion of the class of 1847, at Oberlin, O., on 
Tuesday afternoon, July 3, 1883,the following poem 
was read by Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. 38 
class graduates were present. 

Fifty years crown Alma Mater, 
Ringing out her Jubilee; 

Can the years since we were scattered 
Count up three and thirty-three? 

Thought o’erleaps the flying cycles, 
Memory lightens back the way ; 

If in mind all time abideth, 
I declare, ’twas yesterday ! 


There we are! fresh youths and maidens, 
Wilful these, and manly those; 
Teachers, wise, with best intentions 
Often treading on our toes. 
Ducklings of the brooding mother, 
Scrambling here and venturing there, 
Nature in us younger, stronger, 
Than maternal, coddling care. 
Yesterday! The youths and maidens 
Now transformed to College dons, 
Lawyers, preachers, grandmas, teachers, 
Editors, and all the “ons”? 
Credit oft is too precocious! 
Only young folks here are classed, 
Storing up in their traditions 
Youth perpetual in the past. 


Snows adrift above our foreheads! 
Pearly blooms wreathe every brow; 
Quaintly furrowed! Yes, with thinking, 
Not with time or care, I trow; 
Life is brimming yet with promise 
Summers, full-leaved, elbow spring! 
True; but autumns, fruitage-weighted, 
Far off coming, slowly wing. 


Some of us have won promotion, 
On to kindlier, sunnier climes; 
All, no doubt, have borne our crosses; 
Yet, peal out the ringing chimes; 
Jubilate! jubilate! 
Alma Mater, plucky, brave, 
Holds high festival ; her classes, 
Young ¢r old, their pennons wave. 


Granted we are getting older, 
Zest of life ebbs not a bit; 
Matron faces brightly greet us, 
Those are sages, we'll admit; 
There’s no doubt, the cranky leaven 
Women hid in loyal meal, 
Raised the class of °47 
Higher than the common weal. 


oe 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 








The Raymond Exeursion makes no stop, 
except for meals, between Salt Lake City 
and Boston. All prudent excursionists 
provide themselves with as many resources 
against ennui as possible. ‘The accomplish- 
ments of all are taxed to relieve the tire- 
someness of the long railroad journey. 
We play “Cats,” and “Consequences,” and 
“What is my thought like?” and Pres- 
byterian whist, i. e., ‘‘Word-making and 
word-taking.” The people who know con- 
undrums bring forth out of their treasure 
things new and old. The gentleman who 
can, bark so naturally that you would 
swear a little dog had been trodden on close 
to you, is called upon to give frequent 
specimens of his talent. The lady who 
sings like a nightingale gives little im- 
promptu concerts, with friendly amateur 
assistance, now in one car, now in another. 
The pretty girl who “‘elocutes’’ delivers 
recitations, standing on a stool in the aisle, 
with the train rushing along at the rate of 
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itty miles an hour. The excursionists in 
other cars get wind of it. Reckless of risk, 
they cross the swaying platforms and 
wd the car where the entertainment is 
on,till Mr. Whitcomb appears among 
them with the warning that their concen- 
grated weight is endangering the car, and 
gatters them to their own quarters. ‘The 
grain is littered with Seaside and Franklin 
gquare novels, of all grades, from **Romo- 
Ja” to ‘Molly Bawn.” Sometimes a mania 
for euchre takes possession of us. We break 
up into squads of card-players, and our 
lace-car takes on the look of a gambling 
den. At other times a drowsy fit over- 
powers US; pillows are in requisition, and 
the car presents a vista of sleepers reclin- 
ing at all angles and with mouths of all 
degrees of width. 

The collecting of autographs is pursued 
with vigor. Our little leather-bound books 
of coupons are rapidly emptying, and the 
stubs Which remain are used for the auto- 
graphs of our fellow-travellers. For those 
who have never had the good fortune to go 
ona Raymond excursion, an explanation 
may be needed here. ‘The tickets are in 
the form of a small morocco-bound book 
full of coupons,one for each way-side meal, 
each carriage drive, each day's board, ete. 
jn the programme of the whole excursion. 
The book goes with you everywhere, and 
the tickets are torn out one by one. 

Another game which created great 
amusement was that of drawing pigs. <A 
large sheet of paper is provided, and each 
person tries to draw a pig with his eyes 
shut. The animal must have a curly tail 
and must be drawn without removing the 
pen from the paper. The results are re- 
markable. Such a herd of goblin pigs 
was never seen outside the dreams of a 
dyspeptic who had gone to bed on a sup- 
per of fried pork. Some genius conceived 
the idea of getting everyone to draw a pig 
toaccompany his autograph. ‘The fashion 
spread, and people went about offering 
their little books with engaging smiles, 
saying, “‘I want a pig from you, Mr. A.” 
“Your name and a pig, if you please, Mrs. 
B.” 
Looking out of the window was a stand- 
ingentertainment. ‘The road runs through 
the Echo and Weber caiions, wending its 
way 
“Round many an insulated mass, 

The native bulwarks of the pass. 
Their rocky summits, split and rent, 
Formed turret, dome or battlement, 
Or seemed fantastically set 

With cupola or minaret ; 


Crags, knolls and mounds, confusedly hurled, 
The fragments of an earlier world.” 


These colossal formations of red rock are 
almost equal to the more famous ones in 
the Garden of the Gods. 

One day I saw on a station the name 
“Wahsatch,” and realized with a start that 
Iwas in Wyoming, the Delectable Land of 
woman suffragists. For a minute the broad 
plains grew misty before my eyes. ‘It is 
the freedom in the air that makes it sweet,” 
said the Hungarian girl when she was won- 
dered at for praising the climate of foggy 
England. Iam not sure but that I enjoy- 
ed Wyoming more than the Yo-Semite Val- 
ley. We passed three children playing 
near the track,and I recollected with pleas- 
ure that the little girl’s sunbonnet was 
honored equally with her brother's straw 
hat, as each covered the head of a future 
voter. At the first stopping-place, where 
we scattered ourselves abroad in search of 
flowers and information, I have reason to 
believe that one member of the party went 
down on her knees in a secluded spot, and 
kissed the soil of the one ‘Territory in the 
United States which is just to its women. 
For Utah, if just to women politically, is 
80 unjust to them socially that it does not 
count. 

At home in the East I had often thought, 
as I watched some drunken vagabond reel- 
ing along on election day—a day when 
drunken vagabonds particularly abound— 
“There goes my political superior! The 


_Same thought crossed my mind in looking 


at those poor dull-faced Mormon women 
in Salt Lake, and it was a new sensation. 
It needed a sight of the women of Wyom- 
ing to take the taste out of my mouth. I 
prowled through the little village looking 
for some. Children were trooping about 
the streets, but their mothers were invisi- 
ble. In spite of their right of suffrage, 
they seemed to be “keepers athome.” At 
last ina yard I espied a woman in a sun- 
bonnet, taking down clothes from the line. 
I stood and feasted my eyes upon her. I 
thought to myself, without a tinge of bit- 
terness this time, ‘There is my political 
superior !”” 

It is worth recording that the first meal 
we took in Wyoming, at a station dining- 
toom, was so good that the excursionists 
assembled on the platform afterwards and 
gave three cheers. This was the only meal 
in the whole course of our journey that 
called out sucha demonstration. Yet it is 
often said, and constantly implied, that 
When women vote, good cooking will be- 
come a lost art! 

At one or two stopping-places, inquisi- 
tive excursionists left the cars and asked 
how the ‘peculiar institution” worked. 
In every case, so far as I heard, they were 
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answered that the women nearly all voted, 
and that it had proved a good thing for the 
Territory. 

Western Wyoming is a strange-looking 
region of water-worn clay mounds, cliffs 
and gullies, bare and grass-less, taking on 
faint fairy-like hues toward evening in the 
fading light. ‘The curious tints of wide 
stretches of bare earth were a matter of 
constant interest on this trip. 

Eastern Wyoming, like Nebraska, is 
prairie. Dead cattle dotted the plain. 
The great herds have no shelter in winter, 
and the weakest perish. 

At one little village on the prairie we 
encountered cow-boys. Happily for us, 
they were not on the war-path. ‘The train 
stopped for an hour or two, and they gave 
us an exhibition of their riding. ‘They 
raced; they lassoed each other's horses, 
sometimes by the neck, sometimes by the 
hind-leg. ‘They went through the panto- 
mine of lassoing an unruly animal, the 
horse planting his fore-feet, bracing him- 
self and pulling back. One lassoed a big 
empty dry-goods box and dragged it 
about, bumping furiously, while the others 
tried to wrest it from him. They made 
repeated efforts to lasso a large New- 
foundland dog, which rushed wildly about, 
excited by the proceedings, but always 
succeeded in getting away from them. 
When the sport slackened, they entered 
into conversation, asking us all sorts of 
questions, Evidently we were as great a 
curiosity to them as they were tous. One 
of the brides, of whom the excursion 
boasted several, asked a cow-boy the name 
of his horse. He said, ‘“*What is your 
name?” She told him, and he said **Then 
that is the name of my horse.” 'They 
seemed to take pleasure in getting the la- 
dies to name their horses for them, and 
said **You ladies must pray for us cow- 
boys.” 

These cow-boys are not boys but grown 
men, the herders of the vast droves of cattle 
on the plains. Some of them were good- 
looking fellows; but they bear a bad rep- 
utation. We were sorry, when it was too 
late, that we had not thought to ask Mrs. 
Osborne to give thema song. They had 
done what they could for our entertain- 
ment, and they would never have forgot- 
ten her singing, 

From Chieago to Boston, the route is 
the same as on the outward trip. The ex- 
cursionists began to drop off one by one at 
way-stations, amid farewell cheers and 
the waving of handkerchiefs. Some en- 
thusiastic Raymondites went through the 
train shaking hands with everybody, as at 
the breaking up of a Methodist camp- 
meeting. As we passed through Vermont 
in all the greenness and beauty of early 
June, we agreed that we had seen nothing 
lovelier in crossing the continent. ‘The 
first sight of Bunker Hill Monument caused 
a wild commotion in our car. A few mo- 
ments later we were all absorbed into the 
crowd of friends and relatives waiting on 
the platform, and the present writer was 
hugging the senior editors of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 

The excursion thus happily ended is 
an interesting and wonderful journey. 
We all felt that we had seen more than 
our money's worth of scenery. At the 
same time, ten thousand miles by rail in 
two months is a very hard, fatiguing trip, 
much harder than a journey to Europe. 
Two of the party died on the way, and 
many fell sick, especially during the first 
three weeks. One car was nicknamed 
“the hospital,” because so many of its in- 
mates were ill at the same time. The two 
persons who died were invalids when they 
started. The sicknesses on the way were 
chiefly due ,to heat, fatigue and alkaline 
water. ‘They were transient and not seri- 
ous, though distressing while they lasted. 
None of us realized before we started how 
severe a journey it was going to be; and 
we grinned sardonically afterwards to 
think that some of us had taken the trip 
for the sake of a rest. Rest it is not; 
change and recreation it is. Now it is 
over, we are agreed that we are heartily 
glad we went, and that we would not have 
missed it for anything. Invalids and 
weakly people should not undertake it. 
Healthy ones will enjoy it hugely, in spite 
of hardships. The hardships are those 
which are inevitable on so long a journey, 
although the managers of the excursion 
take pains to make them as light as possi- 
ble. ‘The arrangements were well-plan- 
ned, the conductors kindly and efficient, 
and their wives real helpmeets, both to 
them and to us. Of the said wives, one 
was our sweet singer, and the other, 
though she did not sing, was helpfulness 
and sunshine incarnate. We received all 
that was promised in the programme, and 
are now reposing after the excursion, 
rich indeed in bumps and bruises, but 
also in new experiences and pleasant rec- 
ollections. A. S. B. 

————_ -* oo 





Nebraska is ahead! She has ten women 
physicians, one woman lawyer, one wom- 
an minister, and six women county super- 
intendents. Hurrah for Nebraska! 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. A. T. Stewart is the second largest 
United States bondholder, having $30,000,- 
000 invested. 

Miss Maggie Knoll,of Erie, Pa., is under 
an engagement to play cornet and violin 
solos in the Leipsic orchestra of Cincinnati. 





Forty-four towns of the German Empire 
have introduced the system of street-car 
railways, and many more are about to do 
80. 

Mr. Woodall, member of Parliament for 
Stroke-on-Trent, presided at a great suf- 
frage meeting held in London, Thursday 
night. 

‘The illustrated article in the July Popu- 
lar Science Monthly on Insectivorous Plants, 
was contributed by Miss Fannie L. An- 
drews, of Mich. City, Ind. 

Miss Julia E. Ward having resigned the 
Presidency of the Holyoke Seminary, her 
former associate, Miss Elizabeth B. Rich- 
ard, has succeeded her by election. 

Mr. Ruskin entertains a profound sym- 
pathy with Miss Greenaway’s genius, and 
says that her minuteness and delicacy of 
touch are carried to the utmost limit. 


Mrs. Ida Pfeiffer, the great traveller, is 
now in London. She it was who first in- 
troduced into London the Greek form of 
dress, Which grew into wsthetic costum- 
ing. 

Henry D. Lloyd will describe in the next 
number of the North American Review the 
methods employed by speculators in grain, 
and will show how they operate to make 
bread dear. 

A new serial story, by Mrs. A. D. 'T. 
Whitney, with the title of ‘Buttered 
Crusts,”’ will begin in the September num- 
ber of Wide Awake, and run through the 
rest of the year. 


The Chautauqua course of study has a 
temperance branch, Miss Willard having 
mude out the list of books and been chosen 
secretary of the department. Many ladies 
are pursuing the course In their homes. 


Mrs. Florence G. Wait, a young Amer- 
ican artist in Paris, exhibits in the present 
Salon a portrait on porcelain of a young 
California belle. The work attracts con- 
siderable attention from the artistic ar- 
rangement of pose and drapery, and its 
beautiful finish. 

About a dozen ladies of the Cincinnati 
Pottery Club have a table in the annual 
Ceramic Exhibition at Howell & James’ 
art galleries in London, which attracts 
much attention from visitors. Nearly all 
these handsomely decorated articles are 
suited to domestic use. Each contributor 
is awarded a ‘diploma of high commenda- 
tion,” and the club a silver medal. 


A Peruvian, living in Milan, has made a 
clock entirely out of bread. ‘Too poor to 
purchase metal, and with only a certain al- 
lowance of bread daily, he deprived himself 
regularly of the soft portions of the loaf, 
satisfying his hunger with the crusts. He 
used a certain salt to solidify the material. 
which then became hard and perfectly in- 
soluble in water. The clock keeps good 
time, and the case,made of hardened bread, 
is handsome. 


Agassiz was once invited by the noted 
spiritualist Home to attend one of his 
séances. ‘*Well,” said Agassiz, ‘what 
shall I see at your séance?” ‘You will 
see,” replied Home, “‘legs and arms movy- 
ing about the room, and some of them will 
touch you.” ‘*Mr. Home,” answered Agas- 
siz, “I willattend your meeting, and I will 
aid you to clear up the mystery of these 
floating limbs. I havea sword; it so hap- 
pens that it was recently sharpened. ‘That 
sword I will bring with me, and I will cut 
at the legs and arms.”” Home thanked him 
and withdrew. The next day Agassiz drove 
up to the hall where the séance was to be 
held. The doors were shut, but on them 
was a placard announcing in large letters 
that no séance would take place, as Mr. 
Home had unexpectedly been recalled to 
New York. 

In Newburyport, Mass., it was formerly 
the custom to ‘Shave up notes” in the pul- 
pit on Sunday mornings, which was the 
vernacular for the act of sending a note to 
the pastor, requesting prayers for special 
occasions. Not long ago a good brother 
from the country occupied one of the pul- 
pits in that town, and on opening the Bible 
“ame across one such note, and after read- 
ing it, announced to the congregation that 
Mr. A. requested the prayers and sympathy 
of the congregation in the sudden death of 
his loved wife, and in the prayer that fol- 
lowed he offered up a fervent petition for 
“the brother sitting lonely and desolate in 
his pew,” etc. He noticed a movement in 
the congregation that almost amounted to 
a panic, and to his consternation he after- 
ward learned that the note had been shut 
up in the Bible a year, and that Mr. A. had 
his new wife for the first time in his pew. 
He is very careful about giving out notices 
now. 


The culture of silk worms has been be- 
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We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 


each (former price $3). 
return mail, 


money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. 


Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. 
Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. 


Pens sent by $2 00 


Send 
Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Patented Feb. 24, 1880. 


“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman wr by a crooked 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if t 
had proper care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 

For the purpose of correcting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 
SHOULDER-BRA 
urpose, that itis rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, 
and it is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who have see 


give waist measure outside of dress. 


GRAL’S 


SHOULDER - BRACE. 


The truth of this old adage te 
at person had only 


CE has been devised, and so effectual is it in accom- 


Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strengthening 
support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back so as 
to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. 


All ten. 
is thus avoided, and this to the young, at the period 


when bones and muscles are prowts and hardening, is a most important item. 
Provision is made for attac 

hips entirely from the drag of both. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of pon. In ordering, 


ing skirts and stocking-supporters, thus relieving the 


Agents and Canvassers wanted. 


GEO. FROST & Co., 


Mention this paper. 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





gun by some women at Mount Pleasant, 

Iowa. They are fed on the leaves and | 
small twigs of the osage hedge plant, 

which is said to be equal to the mulberry. | 
As the plant is common in Towa, the silk | 
industry is likely to increase. 

Olive culture in the United States is the 
subject of an article by Mrs. Bianciardi, 
called **Under the Olives,” which will be 
an illustrated feature of the August Cen- 
tury. For many years olives have been 
grown successfully in California, and they | 
promise to become a valuable product of 
that State. 

At the Anti-Monopolists’ Convention held | 
last week in Chicago, several delegates 
were women, among others, Mrs. Marion | 
Todd, of San Francisco, and Mrs. Mills, of 
Chicago,editor of the Woman's World. Mrs. | 
Todd is a lawyer. She said, ‘‘I am oppos- | 
ed to land monopolies, railroad monopo- | 
lies, money monopolies, banking monopo- | 
lies, protective monopolies, suffrage mon- 
opolies, sex monopolies, and a thousand | 
other monopolies.” | 

The Concord Summer School of Philos- 
ophy will open for a fifth term on Wednes- 
day, July 18, and will continue four weeks. | 
Students must be registered before July | 
10, at the office of the secretary, Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn. Among the lecturers will be Mr. 
Sanborn, Prof. W. T. Harris, Prof. Wil- 
liam James, Mr. Denton J. Snider, Mr. 
John Albee, Mr. D. A. Wasson, Rev. Dr. 
Bartol, President Noah Porter, Miss E. P. 
Peabody, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mr. Julian Hawthorne (a lec- 
ture on Novels). Readings from the 'Thor- 
eau MSS. will occupy one evening as usual. 

The Springfield Republican justly says 
that it is a shame to a university,that Har- 
vard should celebrate with the éclat of tra- 
ditional pomp the graduation of her young 
men on Wednesday, while the young wom- 
en who had completed the same course of 
study under the same professors were 
handed their humble ‘‘certificates” in the 
parlor of Mrs. Gurney, the president of 
the Society for the Collegiate Education 
of Women. Of the four graduates of the 
first class of women, one is offered a good 
position in the Argentine Republic, and 
one has been appointed director of the ob- 
servatory at Carlton College, Minn., while 
thirty have applied as candidates for ad- 
mission. ‘Fair Harvard” must not treat 
the fair sex unfairly.—N. 2. Journal of 
Education. 





Miss Ella 'T. Greene is a successful com- 
mercial traveler for a St. Louis house, at a 
salary of $1,800 per year. 

Boston University has just increased its 
strong Theological Faculty by the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. Hinckley G. Mitchell, P. 
H. D., to the chair of Hebrew and Old 
Testament Exegesis. The newly appoint- 


| ed has for three years past had sole charge 


of the instruction in Hebrew in Wesleyan 
University, and with such success that 
President Beach writes of him, ‘*Dr. Mit- 
chell was born to teach Hebrew and the 
cognate languages.” He was graduated 
from the Boston University School of 
Theology in 1876 and took a post-graduate 
course and the doctorate in Philosophy 
later at the University of Leipsic. 
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BATHING SUITS. 


OUR SPECIALTIES! 


Bathing Suits for Ladies. 
Bathing Suits for Gents, 
Bathing Suits for Misses. 
Bathing Suits for Boys. 
Bathing Suits for Children. 
. Bathing Trunks. 
Bathing Shoes, all Styles and Sizes. 

Bathing Caps, all Styles and Sizes. 

Fancy and White Flannel Shirts for the 
Seashore and Mountains. 


FREEMAN & GRAY, 
124 TREMONT STREET, 
Opp. Park Street Church. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


—-——AND-— 
Articles for Decorating, 
In Great Variety at 


JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 


DRESS | A: T- Foac, 
5 Hamilton Place, 
REFORM 


Boston, Mass. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


TO GET YOUR : 


WIRE SCREENS 


At UNDERWOOD'S, 57 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Warranted to fit every window. 
* Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
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THE VALLEY OF ROSES. 


BY F. W. FABER. 


We came unto the river fountains, 
Where three of those huge-rooted mountains 
Jutted beyond the range, 
And clasped within their stony round 
A basin and a ring of ground 
Of beauty soft and strange. 
There in that most lonely dwelling 
The rivers of the south are welling 
From a silent-rising spring; 
And to the surface from below 
The silver, salient waters flow 
With scarce a murmuring. 
Below the sterile cliffs a rim 
Of yellow moorland turf the brim 
Of that calm basin closes; 
And right among the tarnished sedge 
There hangs and floats a flowering hedge 
Of whitcst-gleaming roses. 
No greenly gadding rose-branch dips 
Into the pool its fragrant lips; 
But drooping ever motionless 
In one white coronal they press, 
The velvet margin shading, 
Like some pale lustrous wreath adorning 
A bride upon her marriage morning,— 
Eternal and unfading ; 
Breathing faint richness on the lake 
Whose gleamy face winds never shake, 
Nor ripples crest, nor raindrops break :— 
Where rose with rose in webs is threading, 
Thick spells of luscious strength outshedding, 
‘That make the mountain hollow seem 
One noonday cup of odorous steam. 
Wondrous it is to see on high 
The barren mountains to the sky 
Their splintered sceptres holding: 
While heaven’s ethereal blue between 
The outlines rough doth intervene, 
And spends all hours, that fearful scene 
To shapes of softness moulding; 
Just as the monthly moon’s full orb 
In her own fairness doth absorb 
The boughs of leafy dells, 
And purple midnight by sweet laws 
Upward and inward ever draws 
Churchespires and pinnacles. 
Strange is it to the eye that rests 
On the long line of mountain crests, 
Whose slow descending gaze but falls 
On craggy steeps and dark bare walls,— 
Strange is it when the earth discloses 
That little hollow cup of roses, 
Across the pool my boat did steal 
In swift and silent order, 
And not a ripple from the keel 
Rutitled the tlowery border. 
Above the place where I was left 
There was a deep, clear mountain cleft, 
As though some keen seraphic sword, 
Some Angel of the mighty Lord, 
Had carved that portal fair. 
To skies beyond of stainless blue 
White waving clouds went sailing through, 
As ifto harbor there. 
But poor and little was my hope 
To climb that cliff and broken slone, 
Till I beheld a straggling line 
Of low white roses dimly shine, 
As if put there in play, 
Or some angelic hand in air 
Tiad seattered rose-wreaths kindly there 
To trace and mark the way. 
Where each frail floweret had been thrown 
There was a little step of stone, 
Whereto a man might cling, 
Or, if they failed, be lifted on 
By angel hand or wing: 
And with such faith myself would dare 
Upon that long and perilous etair. 
—From The Mourner’s Dream. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


“ALL'S FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR.” 
As Submitted By Morgan Vintoun. 


BY MRS G. I, HOPKINS. 





Have the goodness to keep your opin- 
ions on my proceedings to yourselves, 
readers. By proceedings, I mean the man- 
ner in which I cleared the coast of a rival, 
and snatched my blessed wife from the 
jaws of the defeat this rival was about to 
inflict upon me. 

For a long time I have been wondering 
if the story would not do to print on the 
story-page of the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, see- 
ing that it has to do with a young, pretty 
champion of the cause of woman suffrage, 
a handsome young man who did not 
champion the cause, and a medium-look- 
ing fellow who didn’t care which side of 
the cause he was on, if only he could se- 
cure the pretty champion. 

The medium fellow was myself. Not is 
myself, for I am a regular ‘“‘come-outer” 
now in favor of anything and everything 
that has to do with putting women in the 
front ranks. And I grow more of an 
‘outer’ every day. Mnybody would ‘‘out,” 
wouldn't they, if they were talked to, read 
to, and curtain-lectured to, night after 
night for five years, as I’ve been? 

But O the sweet voice that lectures me! 
and O the merry, tender eyes that talk to 
me! and Othe gentle soul that rules my 
heart and home, and guides me by her 
apron-strings with never a bit of effort to 
do it, reading me lessons of patience and 
sympathy and tenderness, as she rocks 
and tends and loves and teaches our three 
babies,—the two-years-old girl-twins, and 
the four-years-old boy, with his mother’s 
broad brow and wonderful eyes. 

[am glad I did outgeneral Mr. Fitzger- 
ald Sumner, for I should never have 
amounted to anything if I hadn’t, and 
I don’t think it made any difference to the 
sum total of his labors. But I can’t help 
feeling sorry for one who would allow 
himself to be hoodwinked out of a prize 
of that stamp. Stars and planets! if any- 
body had told me that Marian Robinson 
would put me into wooden stocks and keep 
me there if I married her, I would have 
married her just the same, and counted the 


stocks as rose-leaf fetters if her dainty fin- 
gers adjusted them. 
“Here's to the lass, 
She’s excuse for the glass,”’ 
—or the ruse. 

I was twenty-five when I first met 
Marian Robinson, and she was twenty-four. 
My mother had then known her four 
years, having met her in a Western city 
where Marian was lecturing in behalf of 
woman suffrage. 

As my mother was the heaviest tax-pay- 
er in the town of Dralford, where she re- 
sided, and was opposed to the licensing of 
liquor-stores, gambling-halls and a still 
worse place. within a stone’s throw of her 
own house, where she was growing four 
boys and two girls, she often invited to 
the place and herself entertained those 
public-spirited men and women who lifted 
up their voices against social evils, and 
had practical suggestions, wise directions, 
and eloquent appeals with which to stir 
people up, in the days when lecturing was 
all the rage. 

Among those earnest-hearted speakers 
same ‘*Maid Marian.” I heard her lecture. 
I happened to be at home for a night, hav- 
ing stopped on my way to New York from 
the city where ny business was. I don’t 
remember a word of the lecture,—couldn't 
have told much even while she was talk- 
ing. Iheard the frequent bursts of enthu- 
siastic applause. I observed the perfect 
stillness of her spell-bound listeners, and 
that they laughed and cried, clapped and 
hushed, as she willed. I did not wonder. 
I applauded, too, but not what she said; 
it was herself I eneored. 

I must not attempt to describe Maid 
Marian, for I couldn’t describe her as she 
looks now, after five years as my wife, ex- 
cept to declare that she grows more beau- 
tiful every day, so beautiful [ am afraid of 
her. Brown eyes—that is, I think they 
are brown—sometimes I think they are 
pansy-colored; sometimes they look like 
spring violets, then deep gray; and I have 
seen them look darkas night. he fact is, 
her eyes change to match her thoughts. 
They are soul-mirrors. Waving brown 
hair; there again I am not certain. I have 
seen it crimped and floating in the sun- 
shine when it looked like spun gold; then 
again I have noticed how darkly it braided 
like a coronet over her regal head as she 
stood by me, in velvet and diamonds, wel- 
coming guests at our mid-winter recep- 
tions. Her face is like a white rose just 
tinted with pink; and her cheeks pressed 
against my hot brow soothe like Elysian 
balm. Her smile—but don’t ask me to 
picture my Marian’s smile for you. I’ve 
made a ninny of nyself trying to paint the 
rest of her. 

Do not ask my mother or any of our 
friends to describe her for you, either. 
They would calmly tell you, ‘‘She is a 
bright, agreeable woman, with a pleasant 
smile.” I have heard them so speak of 
her. None of them have any eye for beau- 
ty, as so many of our friends have no ear 
for music. 

I fell in love with her the first time I 
saw her, and thought her the most mar- 
vellously beautiful woman I had ever be- 
held. I prolonged my stay at home a day 
because she was my mother’s guest, and 
invited her to drive with me through the 
“Notch,” a romantic natural cleft in a 
high rocky hill about three miles out of 


town. 
We took the river road. and the noise of 


the water mingled with the tinkle of the 
falling yellow leaves on its pebbly banks. 
The sky was blue but hazy, and all the 
trees and bushes were in the gorgeous red 
and gold which to-day is and to-morrow 
is not, in late Indian summer. 

Maid Marian said but little. I did not 
talk much, either. I got out half-a-dozen 
times to pluck clusters of bright leaves, 
and vines with red berries; and I found 
some gentians. She said closed gentians 
reminded her of times when she had been 
too overcome with the necessity for saying 
much to be able to say anything. ‘*Poor 
dumb things,” she said. ‘*‘Who knows 
what they would like to tell us?” “I 
know what I would like to tell you,” I 
thought in my heart. Some people do not 
believe in love at first sight. I do. 

That night I asked my mother if Miss 
Robinson was free and heart-whole; in 
plain English, if she was engaged to any- 
body. ‘*No,” was mother’s reply, ‘‘but 
Mr. Fitzgerald Sumner, whom you heard 
lecture on The Conflict between Theology 
and Science, in Montreal, last winter, told 
our cousin, Bertha Von Hilde, that of all 
the women he had ever met, Miss Robinson 
seemed to him best fitted to adorn his an- 
cestral mansion, and he means to ask her 
to be his wife. For some unknown rea- 
son, though she has but slight personal 
acquaintance with him, and since she has 
known his intentions respecting her has 
avoided any meeting which would give 
him the opportunity he seeks of declaring 
himself, it is thought she will accept him.” 

‘*She doesn’t love him then,” I blurted, 
with a nameless dread lifted from my 
heart, “‘for if she did, she’d meet him half 








way. That's a woman’s privilege, I hold, 


and a man’s right, so that he needn't make 
too great a fool of himself.” 

‘The fact is,’ continued my mother. ap- 
parently not noticing anything unusual in 
my voice or manner (discreet mamma), 
‘she holds views diametrically opposed to 
Marian’s, but thinks if he wins her, he can 
train her to his way of thinking. He is 
opposed to woman suffrage, and has no- 
tions about a man’s being the head of the 
house, and the duty of wives to obey their 
husbands, no matter what they are or 
what they do; would not have women 
learn the arts and sciences for the purpose 
of self-support; looks with disfavor on a 
woman’s supporting herself in any way; 
agrees with the sweet-spirited Fénélon that 
contact with great learning is as fatal to 
womanly delicacy as contact with vice; 
with Charles Lamb, the Gentle, that a fe- 
male poet or author of any kind invites 
disrespect, because, as Dean Swift said, 
the tendency of learning is to make wives 
pretentious and conceited, and not duly 
subject to their husbands. But he’s hand- 
some, very highly educated, and talented, 
and I dare say would make any elegant, 
sufticiently obedient wife a very good hus- 
band.” 

‘He's an old-fashioned chap, if he is ‘a 
progeny of learning,’ I remarked. 

“It will be ‘Greek meet Greek,’ or ‘dia- 
mond cut diamond.’ if they marry,” added 
my mother, ‘for she believes that a wife’s 
influence and skilfully put or lived argu- 
ments will modify the most obstinate hus- 
band’s sentiments. And she thinks the 
wiser the man the more easily will he be 
modified. ‘All are fallible and liable to 
err. There are notable instances of wise 
men’s saying foolish things, and of great 
truths being enunciated by persons who 
had no reputation for wisdom. ‘The wom- 
an holding the truth with her armor 
buckled to defend the right will wheel 
the scholar and the logician into line with 
herself if she takes the right tack with 
him,’ she said once at Mrs. Devonshire’s, 
and the gentlemen present applauded her. 
The only drawback in this case is the fact 


that itis not love, but admiration, which | 


Mr. Sumner feels for her. He is not well 
enough acquainted with her to know posi- 
tively her sentiments respecting the mar- 
riage relation, and so forth, but he is in 
the right of it when he thinks she would 
make an excellent wife. I don’t think she 
knows of his strong opposite views on any 
but the suffrage question.” 

“Has he ever been here? 
quainted with him?” I asked. 

“No,” said my mother, yawning, and 
rising to go. Mother was a fine-looking 
woman, and as she sat drawing the pins 
from her heavy coils of iron-gray hair, and 
letting it fall over her stately shoulders, I 
thought what a pity father could not have 
lived to lean upon her, be proud of her, 
and help her to rear the six children young- 
er than myself, between the eldest of 
whom and me there was a difference of 
seven years, two between having died. My 
rosy-cheeked, ‘*strong-minded,” gentle 
mother had borne nine children. I stepped 
forward to open the door forher. Just as 
she reached it, she motioned for me to 
close it again. ‘*Morgan, would you like 
to try your chance in that direction?” she 
asked, looking me straight in the eyes. 

“T would,” was my reply. 

‘*Miss Robinson has promised to spend a 
week with me in January. Mr. Sumner 
will hear of it, and doubtless will manage 
to lecture in Music Hall an evening during 
that week. Of course he will call here.” 
Coming closer, my stately mamma kissed 
my cheek, and added, ‘*You couldn't 
please me better, mon fils.” Then she mo- 
tioned me to open the door. Her long, 
heavy hair touched the carpet, and I gath- 
ered the soft tresses and put them over 
her arm with a caressing, admiring move- 
ment, as she passed into the hall. 

I was obliged to take a very early train 
the next morning, and did not again meet 
Miss Robinson, who, I understood, was to 
start from Dralford for San Francisco by 


Are you ac- 


a later train, and would not be again in | 


New England till she came to pay the 
promised visit in January. ‘I will be in 
Dralford in January, too, Mr. Sumner. 
fair field and no favor,” thought I, on my 


journey. 


The next thing was to plan business so 
that I could be off a week during that 
month. Cut that hard-headed Sumner out 
I would, by fair means or foul. As it 
turned out, IL had to do it by foul; but I 
console myself with the old saying, ‘* All’s 
fair in love and war.” I preferred the 
fair field and no favor. ‘The fair field the 
fates denied. Nobody can accuse me of 
showing any favor, though. 

Miss Robinson fixed the time of her visit 
for the last week in January. Probably 
Cousin Bertha informed Mr. Sumner there- 
of, for he sent word to the lecture com- 
mittee of Dralford that he would deliver 
his lecture on Popular Delusions in their 
town, the twenty-seventh, which was Fri- 
day. Never mind, I would be on hand 
before him. She was to arrive the twenty- 
first. I should go down Monday night, 
the twenty-third. 
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“She is a woman, therefore to be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore to be won.” 

And I will woo and win, I sang; and I 
whistled a gay little barcarolle, and worked 
like a Trojan. The letter from my mother, 
announcing the dates above mentioned, 
contained the following,—*By the way, 
you remember I told you my young friend 
Marian would accept Mr. Sumner; and I 
said, too, if you recollect, that she had 
avoided giving him the opportunity to de- 
clare himself. He has not changed his in- 
tention respecting her, though all who 
know him well say he is far from being 
truly in love with her. It seems rather a 
cold-blooded proceeding for a man to go 
deliberately to work to select a fine wom- 
an to match his furniture, so to speak; but 
I really think it is frequently done, never- 
theless. His Chicago home is almost a 
palace. You will see by what she writes 
to Mrs. Von Hilde that she means to ac- 
cept him.” (I clutched my hair.) ‘This 
is what she says: 

I am afraid I could never (or rather 
shall never) love any man with the grande 
passion, Bertha, and I doubt if I could ever 
inspire such love in the breast of any man 
for me; else why have [ never yet, at 
twenty-four? Iam human enough to be 
lonesome, and need a mate. I will confess 
Tam human enough (womanly human, I 
mean) to want to love and be loved by my 
husband so well that all for our love the 
world were well lost to us both. But that 
is denied me. It is denied to many. Hith- 
erto I have given all my heart and thought 
to the cause of suffrage for my sex. Ican 
still keep my heart in the cause as Mr. 
Sumner’s wife” (1 grabbed my office desk- 
leg), ‘‘while my life will be fuller, com- 
pleter, as wife, and—perhaps—mother. 
Why am I not perfectly content, when I 
know I have decided so wisely?” 

“Do Lunderstand you can come down 
the 23d? Mr. Sumner’s lecture is the 27th.” 
By some unkind decree of the fates, it 
chanced to be impossible for me to leave 
my business, as I had tried to plan, before 
the twenty-sixth. I thought I should go 
mad with disappointment. I went down 
the twenty-sixth. however, on the same 
train with Mr. Fitzgerald Sumner. I did; 
and sat on the same seat with him: and 
I led him from one topic to another 
till we mentioned Mr. Fitzgerald Sumner’s 
lectures. I had heard them spoken highly 
of; hoped to hear him myself the next 
night in Dralford, ete. I pretended I 
didn’t know him by sight, and he didn’t 
enlighten me. He enjoyed the joke, prob- 
ably. We touched upon Miss Robinson's 
lectures, also. Thad heard her. So had 


he. Neither of us commented on her or 
her lectures. I was shrewd enough to 


worm it out of him that he meant to eall 
upon Miss Robinson at Mrs. Vintoun’s 
that very evening. How [ got it out of 
him I never can explain. But to tell the 
truth, between you and me, | don’t think Mr. 
Sumner was half, not a quarter, as smart 
as the ladies gave him credit for. I don’t 
think he did himself any great credit that 
night, anyhow, on the train at 6.30, or two 
hours later, at 8.30. 

After a little talk on politics I left him, 
and went into the smoking-car. I didn’t 
want him to see me get off at Dralford. 
Taking a hack, I rushed, not toward home, 
but to one Mrs. Carroll’s. She was my 
friend. Everybody admired and loved 
her for her delightful parties, her kindly 
heart, and lovely wardrobes. I had her 
special favor. She greeted me cordially, 
and I tried to appear as level-headed and 
polite of manner as usual, but she said, 
“What is it, Morgan? Out with it, or 
you'll burst, waiting.” 

‘Will you move heaven and earth, Mrs. 
Carroll, to have my mother and her guest, 
Miss Robinson, over here within an hour 
from this time, and keep them here till 
ten o’clock? I will explain some time, but 
keep my call sub rosa; can you?” 

“T’ll have them over here, my dear, 


without moving heaven or earth. Don’t 
use such strong language, child. Good- 


by, and good luck to you.” I kissed her 
hand gallantly, and took ceremonious 
leave. She was very precise and ceremo- 
nious with her most intimate friends, not- 
withstanding she had the best heart in the 
world. 

I drove directly home, but ordered the 
driver to call for me again in forty min- 
utes. Did Miss Robinson’s heart beat a 


bit more quickly when I took her white | 


hand in greeting? She never has said it 


did. She doesn’t believe in love at first 
sight. She thinks love is a “growth;” 


but some soils conduce to rapid growth. 
My heart was ripe and warm, and waiting 
for her image when she came. 





— 


their good friends and gave them 4 sup 
prise-party, I afterward learned. | far 
each of the house-servants two dollars to 
go and hear Comical Brown. They Seat, 
tered, and I “rigged” and answered the 
door-bell. Do you want to know Wha 
my “rig” was? A gray wig, green lasses 
full beard (I wore only a moustache nat, 
urally), long yellow dressing-gown, but. 
toned close, and low slippers. My Neareg 
friends would not have recognized me, 

I ushered Mr. Fitzgerald Sumner int, 
the nursery, where I had our washer-woy, 
an’s two children. The oldest, three yeg,, 
old, was blind; the younger, about tey 
months old, was deaf and dumb, and hay 
the most pitiful wail you ever heard, hk 
wailed every five minutes, which answergj 
my purpose admirably. The older oy 
was uneasy, but would quiet down with, 
stick of sugar candy, which it sucked nojg, 
ly and greedily. Ihad covered the wig 
crib where they lay together with a show, 
red silk coverlet, and draped my mother; 
white lace shawl over the headboard, 

“I’ve made no mistake, I trust. I wa 
directed here as Mrs. Vintoun’s,” said Mp. 
Sumner, glancing first at me, then at the 
elegant appointments of my mother’s ¢. 
tablishment. 

[hurried him along. ‘Oh no, sir, no, 
I’m Mr. Vintoun. The ladies are oy. 
Will you wait for them? Would you ming 
waiting in here with me?” Just then the 
deaf and dumb one gave a yell. I hastily 
offered Mr. S. a crimson velvet easy chair, 
and gave the baby a spoonful of milk ayj 
water. 

‘**Miss Robinson is visiting Mrs. Vintoun, 
I understand,” said Mr. Sumner. **Could] 
see her?” 

“She’s out with my—Mrs. Vintoun, | 
mean. They're great friends, sir; cement. 
ed by the Cause, you know.” 

“To what cause do you refer?” askej 
Mr. 8., frowning slighfly, as I arose with 
a long stick of red candy and handed it ty 
the kicking, clawing blind one. 

“Why, woman suffrage, of course. Wha 
other cause agitates the female breast to 
day ?” 

“Is—is Miss Robinson quite—quite rabid 
on the subject?” Mr. Sumner looked any. 
ious. 

“Oh, merey on us, sir! she says her 
heart’s in the Cause, married or single,” | 
replied, passing another spoonful to deaf 
and dumb. ‘I think she means to devow 
a great deal of money to Sorosis and the 
Cause when she marries rich, as I’ve hear 
say she means to.” 

‘*Has—has she got any particular pe 
son in view?” half gasped Mr. Sumner! 
went to the cupboard and appeared to \ 
stirring something in.a glass. ‘“Exeus 
me, sir, the baby seems croupy; I mut 
get some drops.” And I left the room w 
collect myself. The thing was working 
so well I was overcome. ‘I'll leave my 
character behind me,” I mentally quoted 
from Sheridan, and boldly re-entered th 
room. 

‘Does Mrs. Vintoun feel safe to trust 
you (her husband, I suppose) with thes 
children when they’re not well?” 

“Oh yes, she knows they’re safe with me, 
But she and Miss Robinson would both 
say that even if I left the young ones with 
the washerwoman, I had better be inter 
ested in the Cause, and working for it, than 
taking care of them in this tame manner. 
But, sir, a father’s heart yearns over his 
offspring. There, there, dear,” I added, 
giving a spoonful to deaf and dumb. 

“What are Miss Robinson’s views It 
specting the duties of a wife? ‘That is,! 
mean, doesn’t she believe in love and duty 
and obedience, and so on?” 

“Obedience to whom?” I asked, shar} 
ly, dropping the teaspoon. 

“Why, toa husband, you know, as you'l 
demand the obedience of Mrs. Vintoun.” 

*“Mr.—Mr.— sir, I’ve never hinted @ 
Mrs. Vintoun’s obeying me. Why, I thiuh 
I see her eagle eye flash at the mere appear 
ance of such presumption on my patt! 
No, sir, no; she has punished me for dit 
obeying her (with the rod, sir), but nevel, 
sir, did 7 exact her obedience to me. And 


| Miss Robinson (she’s a fine-looking git: 


I did not stop for dinner; was sorry, | 


but had pressing business down town. As I 
had had nochance to explain to mother why 
IT-had not come sooner, she could not help 
concluding I had changed in my feelings 
toward Miss Robinson. She was disap- 
pointed, I saw plainly. 

When I returned with my acquisitions, 
mother and Miss Robinson were gone. A 
note on the parlor table explained that 
they were unexpectedly summoned to 
meet Senator Draper and wife, who were 
to leave for London the next morning. 
Mrs. Carroll collected quite a number of 





you've never seen her, I presume?) woull 
have sustained her in these chastisement 
Miss Robinson is made of stern stuff, sir.- 
sterner than my—Mrs. Vintoun. My- 
Mrs. Vintoun will sometimes kiss my cheé 
if I've done uncommonly well, faith sit 
will, but she wouldn’t do it in Miss Rob 
inson’s presence. Miss Robinson’s heart! 
in the Cause, and she’ll never obey avy 
body. But to ownup, sir, I have a little- 
just a little, but don’t mention it—hanker 


| ing after the old-fashioned, loving wive! 


who staid at home and tended their babie 
and caressed their husbands, by Moses! 
do; and I wish—but don’t lisp it—I hi 
such a one myself. What! You're going’ 
Can’t you wait for the ladies? What nai 
shall I give Mrs. Vintoun?” : 

“Oh, never mind. I—I’ll call agail 
stuttered my visitor, as he half flew alot 
the hall. 

“The deuce you will,” I mentally ejac* 
lated, as I showed him out. 

The hack with the washerwoman 


——— 
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per husband was waiting at the back gate. 
[gave them each a five-dollar note, and 
they lugged off their sleeping babies. I 
changed my dress and locked myself into 

room. I heard the two ladies enter the 
pall. Miss Robinson's gentle voice replied 
cheerily to some remark of my mother's. 
theard the servants laughing and talking 
gs they went up the back stairs. Mr. 
gumner never called. The coast was clear. 
Miss Robinson became Mrs. Vintoun—and 
per heart’s still in the Cause. 
OO 


JONES VERY. 





A MODERN SAINT AND MYSTIC. 

It is strange to take up a book in the 
jatest style of esthetic binding, and dated 
“Boston, 1883," which takes one back into 
the thirteenth, the eighth, indeed into the 
jxth century. But the unworldly and 
poetic enthusiasms of Jones Very scarce- 
jy find later parallels than the serene 
«holarship of St.'Thomas of Aquin; St. 
francis of Assisi’s tender piety and love 
of sky and earth, beast and bird; St. Ben- 
edict’s passionate purity, and St. Giles’ 
love of seclusion. And as the nurse of 
st. Benedict and the mothers of St. Francis 
and St. Bernard and many another derided 
enthusiast discerned supernatural enthu- 
siasm Where all the rest of the world saw 
junacy, so Mrs. Very, a woman of strong 
and practical sense, sceptical to superticia | 
religion, revered her son’s lofty self-ab- 
negation, and in the height of his religious 
ecstasy she shielded him from much an- 
noyance incident to his exalted views of 
human duty and conduct, opinions that 
shocked the serene contentment of the 
conventional clergymen, who declared that 
Very and his friend Emerson were danger- 
ous persons and that they should be .in- 
dicted, or at the very least incarcerated in 
an asylum for the insane.” * 

These fanatics! What a goodly com- 
pany do we see them in, as we look back 
upon them through the aisle of later years! 
And how often have they found their chief 
earthly solace in the appreciative affection 
of some discerning woman—nother, sister, 
or friend— Monica, Scholastica, Clara, 
Paula! No desert-dweller who refused 
the joys of home and the invitations of 
kings because he preferred the Beatific 
Vision which solaced his labors in the 
wilderness, had a keener sense of the Di- 
vine Presence than this New England mys- 
tic enjoyed. 

It seems even to his sympathetic biog- 
rapher that his life must have been some- 
what monotonous and dreary. I doubt if 
it was so. His most ardent personal long- 

ing seems to have found expression in his 
“Prayer :” 

“Come! for I need Thy love more than the 
flower the dew or grass the rain.” 

‘There are many poems which show how 
this yearning was answered. One of these 
is *“The Presence,” beginning : 
‘J sit within my room, and joy to find 
That Thou who always lov’st, art with me 
where; 
That I am never left by Thee behind, 

But by Thyself Thou keep’st me ever near. 

The fire burns brighter when with Thee I look, 

And seems a kinder servant sent to me; 

With gladder eye I read Thy holy book 
Because Thou art the eyes by which I see.’’ 

“Humility” begins: 

“Oh, humble me! I cannot bide the joy 
That in my Saviour’s presence ever flows.” 

Very’s piety was not of the selfish kind. 
He lived in those prosperous New England 
communities where the profferer of mate- 
rial aid runs the risk of being insulted for 
his pains. Ben: Perley Poore has often as- 
tonished his European visitors by taking 
them up to the highest outlook on ‘‘In- 
dian Hill,’ Newburyport, and assuring 
them that so far as they could look, they 
could see no spot where dwelt actual want. 
Hard work perhaps, too hard, and constant 
struggle with poverty, but no inevitable 
squalor or destitution could they see. 
The poverty and hunger which most 
moved the sympathy of Very were spirit- 
ual, for he thought: 

“It is not life upon Thy fruits to live, 

But to grow fixed with deeper roots in Thee.” 

He was tutor in Greek at Harvard Col- 
lege, and his students say he surrounded 
the study with a charm that vanished out 
of Harvard with him. Some of his finest 
verses were written first upon the backs 
of the Greek exercises returned to the 
students. ‘The chance of inciting these 
youths to a nobler life was better to this 
young poet than gold or reputation! 

Shy, fond of solitude as Very was, he 
would invite the students to walk with 
him and would visit them in their rooms, 
and converse with them upon high spirit- 
ual themes in a way that roused the atten- 
tion of the most thoughtless. ‘Forty- 
four years afterward,” says Mr. Andrews, 
“the hilarities of a class-supper were sus- 
pended that each member present might 
bear loving testimony to his individual 
sense of obligation to Mr. Very’s instruc- 
tion and the force of his personal influ- 
ence.” 





* Introductory Memoirs to JonesVery’s Poems, 
by William P. Andrews. 





The personal associates of this rare spir- 
it must feel as Mr. Emerson did when he 
‘wrote to Very in 1838, “Do not, I beg of 
you, let a whisper or a sigh of the Muse 
go unattended to or unrecorded.” But it 
will seem to colder critics that many lines 
are recorded here which are but ‘“techoes 
and weakeners of the few great voices,’ 
to quote Mr. Emerson on another subject. 
The poem called “Christmas” should be 
entitled ‘‘Easter.” ‘The noble sonnets 
“Enoch” and **The Trees of Life” are al- 
ready quite well known. One wonders 
what mortal maiden’s ethereal loveliness 
is commemorated in **Beauty.” 
MARY STACY WITHINGTON. 
Washington, D. C. 
nacedelibtia 
HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES. 


Editors Woman's Journai : 

I have just been reading ‘*Moneyless 
Women” in June 23d JOURNAL, and I must 
say ‘**Amen” to **Dianthe,” only I want to 
add a suggestion. 

She speaks of working at her trade and 
paying from her own earnings the seam- 
stress, the milliner,and other tradeswomen 
who do what is needed in her household. 
Now, is this fair? Her personal expenses 
might be paid in that way, but the expen- 
ses of the household are not hers alone. 
The common view of the matter seems to 
be that the home and household are for 
the benefit of the women and children 
mainly, therefore the women must do all 
the work. Now the truth of the matter is, 
the home is a partnership affair for the 
benefit of all the members of the firm; and 
the expenses should not fall on either 
alone, nor should one be compelled to do 
all the work to keep it in good running 
order. Either the work should be divided, 
and both (or all) do an equal share, or, 
what is the same thing, pay for its being 
done, leaving all free to pursue sucii call- 


ing for money-making as_ inclination 
prompts. 


It is no more just to expect every wom- 
an to be a housekeeper because she mar- 
ries, than itis to expect a man to do it, 
leaving the business he was previously en- 
gaged in. 

I know a family where the man keeps 
the house, and between whiles attends to 
his trade,—watch-repairing,—and his wife 
works in some shop near by, having noth- 
ing at all to do with the household affairs. 
She did not like housework, and so the 
usual arrangement was changed. I do not 
think the man washed, ironed. or did the 
sewing, however, as he had considerable 
time left for his trade, though the house 
was said to be a marvel of neatness. 

Occasionally one meets aman who can 
take care of a house if need be,but L always 
notice that he calls in the assistance of the 
washerwoman and seamstress, and oc- 
sasionally some one to clean house, not at- 
tempting to do everything himself. This 
plan should be adopted by women as well, 
and we should have fewer *‘troubled Mar- 
thas,” with their faces worn into wrinkles 
and age before the time. 

Both sexes should be educated, when 
children, to do the ordinary work of the 
household, sew and mend, aye, even make 
plain garments. ‘There would be fewer 
helpless men, when a rip, a rent or a but- 
ton needed attention, or when called on to 
get a meal in time of necessity. 

Rita BELLE. 


2+ 
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PETITIONERS WITHOUT THE BALLOT. 








An instance of the way women who 
firmly believe in the ‘silent influence” of 
their sex, and abhor the idea of casting a 
vote, will now and then disregard their 
“silent” theory,and set about some reform, 
was strikingly illustrated in this city not 
long ago. 

[t was one of those fitful movements 
which they periodically indulge themselves 
in, and which serve simply to show how 
little they realize the powerlessness of 
their position; besides causing a general 
smile because of the very apparent useless- 
ness and inefficiency of the effort to bring 
about the result desired. 

In this case, there was a petition signed 
by ninety-six women and sent to the Com- 
mon Council asking that the Council refuse 
to grant a license to a certain saloon which 
was about to be opened. Now, as this 
saloon was advertised to be a touch above 
the common saloon, and was, by not afew, 
looked upon as an improvement upon the 
many already in high prosperity, there 
seemed to be no good reason why this sa- 
loon should be singled out from among the 
many, even if the Council had possessed 
the authority to do so, which in fact it did 
not. 

So the whole result of the affair was to 
print the petition with the names attached, 
in one of the papers, together with a criti- 
cism upon its extraordinary qualities, which 
ended by saying that ‘the petition cannot 
be considered anything but a mistake, look- 
ed at in the most charitable light possible.” 

So the laugh went the rounds, the sa- 
loon simply received an extra advertise- 
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ment, and it was supposed that the peti- 
tioners were somewhat humiliated. 

Instances of this kind show, more con- 
clusively than anything else could, how 
utterly foreign to reason it is to suppose 
that human beings can remain silent and 
inactive who have the slightest idea of 
their duty to themselves or to their fellow- 
creatures. 

Since this is known to be a fact, it but 
remains to decide whether it is better to 
spend one’s energies upon sentimental and 
ineffective trifling with reforms, or in real 
work at the root of the evil, with the firm 
desire to possess the ballot, the most natur- 
al and direct means of influencing affairs. 

Every intelligent and thoughtful person 
must know that any class of people in this 
country without the use of the ballot has 
no efficient means of making its interests 
prevail; and from the very nature of the 
case all efforts at reform, and especially 
temperance reform, must of necessity be 
abortive until the means is secured which 
allows women to place their hands upon 
the machinery which rules this land. 

ZULEIKA. 


ae 


BEQUESTS. 


That women should care for woman 
more in the matter of making wills, in 
which the cause of woman generally, and 
the good work of particular women, should 
be remembered, is to my mind as clear as 
an axiom. And I am moved to refer to 
the matter by reading a suggestive passage 
in the delightful volume of ‘*Biographical 
Notes and Personal Sketches of James T. 
Fields.” On page 205 are these words, 
following pleasant mention of Vassar Col- 
lege: 

“Afterward, we went over the building, 
and the observatory, whither we went for 
the purpose of seeing Professor Maria Mit- 
chell, whom the students love dearly. <A 
bust of Mrs. Somerville was in her room, 
presented her by Frances Power Cobbe. 
We saw the telescope and instruments, also 
an arrangement or adjustment of lines for 
measurement which may be ranked among 
the ‘discoveries.’ It is Miss Mitchell’s own. 
Instrument and room answer their purpose 
admirably, but $20,000 are required to per- 
petuate the workhere begun. One pair of 
hands may hold it for a time, but without 
a foundation there is danger of loss in the 
future.” 

I do not know whether that $20,000 has 
ever been provided, but even if it has, I 
feel assured that further provision will not 
be superfluous. Women of wealth cannot 
more wisely bequeath their property— 
such a portion as they deem right to be- 
stow outside of their own circle of rela- 
tives and personal friends—than to endow 
women professorships in colleges where 
none exist, or to add to the financial re- 
sources of colleges where women are al- 
ready teaching. I hope this matter will 
receive the serious consideration of those 
women who are about to arrange for the 
distribution of their property at the time 
of their decease—a time which must come, 
sooner or later, and which is not at all 
hastened (but possibly deferred) by a ju- 
dicious and conscientious arrangement of 
affairs which forbids anxiety or perplexity, 
and enables the will-maker to rejoice in the 
thought that her influence will be felt in 
ways and works she would approve, long 
after her departure from the present scene 
of ceaseless effort and varying success. 

There is but one better plan than this for 
women whom God has chosen as stewards 
of his bounty. And that is, to donate at 
once—and while here to share the enjoy- 
ment given by such encouragement, and 
to triumph in the victories gained for edu- 
‘ation, science, literature or reform—the 
amount that would otherwise be left to the 
various legatees outside the circle of fam- 
ily and friendship. ‘This can be done even 
by those who fre far from being million- 
naires. I know of one woman who had the 
building of a metropolitan church edifice 
so much at heart that she placed at the dis- 
posal of the proper persons some thousands 
of dollars to be used at once, but the inter- 
est thereof was guaranteed to her by the 
trustees, so that during her life she will 
have just what she would receive if the 
money was elsewhere at interest, and at 
the same time the principal has already ac- 
complished what she desired. Are there 
not those who could afford in that way to 
build some needed edifice on college 
grounds, or furnish educational or philo- 
sophical or-medical appliances or apparat- 
us, even if they could not give outright the 
needed sum? Surely it is a matter worth 
considering. 

There would be another good result of 
the entire or partial giving at once what 
might otherwise be bequeathed—that there 
would be no painful and lengthened litiga- 
tion before the good intention could be 
fully accomplished. 

Only this week, I met the superinten- 
dent of a New York benevolent institution 
on his way to see lawyers, hoping to bring 
about a settlement, long delayed, whereby 
he would secure seventy-five cents on a 
dollar of a bequest, the whole of which had 
been refused by other heirs of an estate, 
whose owner thought he had left a will 
clear and plain, and which would be car- 
ried out to the letter. Women of wealth! 
carry out your own wishes, while you are 
able to control your property yourselves. 

PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 

Jersey City, N. J. 





“A pouBTFUL friend is worse than a certain 
enemy,’’ and vice versa a certain friend is infinite- 
ly better than a doubtful enemy. Thus Kidney- 
Wort is an incomparably better friend to the 
human race than whole catalogues full of doubt- 
ful nostrums. It is an unfailing remedy for that 
tormenting disease piles. It moves the bowels 
gently and freely, and thus removes the cause. 
Do not fail to try it faithfully either in dry or 
liquid form. 


CATARRH.—The remarkable results in a dis- 
ease so universal and with such a variety of 
characteristics as Catarrh, prove how ag nes | 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, acting through the blood, 
reaches every part of the human systeni. A med- 
icine, like anything else, can be fairly judged onl 
by its results. We point with pride to the glori- 
ous record Hood's Sarsaparilla has entered up- 
on the hearts of thousands of people it has cured 
of catarrh. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


MRS. DR. O’LEARY 








Will be in the city every Tuesday and Thursday, 
from 10 A. M, to 1 P. M., during the summer. 


Ladies desiring to see her can make an appointment 


by addressing Box 2,614, Boston, Mass. 





DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 
Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 


and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 








HOOD'’S 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th Gay of last June I was taken sick 
with a swelling on my right foot,and with an 
awful pain. The swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that I could with dif- 
ficulty see out of 4 eyes, and I broke out 
over the whole surface of my body; my right 
foot up to my knee was one raw, itchin 
mass, and my ankle and foot solame an 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
s0 as to wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOOp’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. I did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle 1 found that 
it was doing me good. have since taken 
five bottles more, After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing better every day, so 
that to-day Iean walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed all up, and does not run at all. Iowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that I think it deserves 
the confidence of the public, especially those 
who are troubled with humors. 
Yours most truly, 
JOS{AH PITKIN. 
P.S. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 
thank God I have. J. ¥. 
Noother Sarsaparilla has such a sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 
Price one dollar, or six bottles for five dol- 
lars. Prepared only by C. 1. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





MOTHERS, READ THIS! 


The Prettiest Sight in iBoston, so 
All Physicians Admit that have 
Seen Them, 


Are the Babies at the Free Hospital for Infante and 
Women with Chronic Diseases, supported by the 
Murdock Liquid Food Company. There are three 
wards, 20 beds each. 

Any physiciaa or officers of benevolent societies can 
visit them any day from 10 A. M. to6P. These 
beds are assigned to the cities of Massachusetts, and 
any lady can have a bed for herinfant, if one is vacant, 
free for one year. The babies gain from one-half to 
one pound per week. 


They are not dependent on their Mothers, 
Ditto Wet Nurses. 
Ditto Milk. 
Ditto Nursing-Bottles, 

Any infant ten days old will not take any other 
food unless the Liquid Food is added; and their 
rapid growth in flesh and strength is proof of all 
claimed, 

Their only food being Murdock’s Liquid Food (see 
label on euch bottle), they require no medicine, as 
they are nourished; and being nourished enables them 
to throw off the wastes which are making daily, as 
well as develop new life, as their increased weight 
weekly proves. 

Our infants are pine-tenths foundlings or orphans, 
and are physically as diseased or weak as the worst 
that are in any institution. 

A foundling eight weeks old was removed from 
quarantine too soon, and broke out with measles after 
he had been in the ward one week. The other infants, 
being well nourished, did not take them, as they did 
not want them. The child is as bright as any of them, 
and our treatment was only reducing the strength of 
his food. 

Dr. R. Tanszky read a paper before the New York 
Academy of Medicine, April 26, 1883, which was in- 
dorsed by Drs. W. M. Chamberlin, Jewett, Burrell, 
Brown and others. 

The subject was one of vital importance to us all: 

“Why is it that almost every woman, as soon as 
she becomes a mother, begins to suffer from some 
form of pelvic disease?” 

In support of the words, ‘almost every woman,” 
he referred to a very large percentage of gynecological 
cases, in which the marked condition present could be 
traced directly to childbirth, and then asked the signi- 
ficant question, ‘*‘By what means can the occurrence 
of these conditions be prevented ?” 


All will admit that our answer is correct. 

The women cannot obtain sufficient nourishment 
from common food during pregnancy to supply the 
wastes. Confirmed by the per cent. of women that 
cannot retain their food, also are unable to nurse their 
babies, the poor quality of their milk, loss of teeth, 
etc., is increasing annually. 


What will give relief? 

Any lady that has any trouble in retaining her food 
will have no trouble if she will take Murdock’s Liquid 
Food, as it prepares the stomach so that it can digest 
other food. Any lady that wishes to nourish her babe 
can do so if she willtake a teaspoonful of Liquid Food 
four times daily for six months. It will also build up 
her system, 80 as to protect her from the diseases that 
Dr. ‘Tanszky’s lecture describes, as they all come 
from not being able to supply the waste made on the 
system. 





KIDNEY: WORT 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 







condition, effecting its regular discharge. 


suffering fro: 
Malaria. pb ag Me chills, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 














KIDNEY-WORT - 











MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2to4P. M. 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 

All CHRONIC DISEASES, especially of Women 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICITY is 
a wonderful remedial agent in RHEUMATISM, 
Nervous debility, and Paralysis, when judiciously ap- 
lied. The Dr. has resumed giving the Massage 
reatment in connection with her office practice. This 
she has made as thorough a study as she has Electric- 
ity. In many diseases oe are used successfully. 
The 5,000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC PLASTERS 
which she has sold the past three years speak fo 
themselves. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS, ELASTI 
BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, Dr. Richards’ 
SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, which eve 
woman and child ought to wear. SYRINGES, 
RUBBER URINALS, X&c., can be found as usual at 
her office, 


48 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
oo announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Re-opening in restored building. Both sexes admitted. 
College and Preparatory School. Under care of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. The main building, 
destroyed by fire 9th month, last, has bee., completely 
rebuilt, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences, 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, Mathe 
matics, and the Sciences. New Scientific Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, Machine 
Shops and all appliances for pursuing a thorough course 
in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil Engineering. The 
next term — 9th month (Sept.) 12th. Apply early, 
as, other things being —- places will be given the 
earliest applicants. For full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
President Swarthmore College, 
Delaware County, Pa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and inadvance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A IRONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll [Ill] Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and a Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 
No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila. 


























NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
‘A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding . - - - 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


+ $ 2% 
100 





5 Park Street, Boston. 
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LOGIC VERSUS FACTS. 

It is easy to argue the failure of an un- 
dertaking on abstract principles, but the 
best logic in the world will not, of itself, 
prevent success. It is soothing to our van- 
ity to be able to demonstrate satisfactorily 
that our rival’s scheme cannot be made to 
work; but the fact remains that it may 
work, after all. 

Not long ago, our judgment was request- 
ed in regard to a recently-published book 
on “Hygiene for Girls,” which, in spite of 
breaches of good taste, and one or two in- 
excusable blunders, may be of some use,if, 
as is possible, it happens to fall into the 
hands of persons to whom the ideas are 
not already familiar. The author, how- 
ever, with a reiteration which becomes 
amusing, takes every opportunity to ad- 
monish his readers to seek the advice of a 
competent physician on all possible occa- 
sions, but toward the end of the book he 
takes care to inform them that women will 
not be likely to be competent physicians. 
He says: 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle to the suc- 
cess of women in the medical profession is 
to be found in the fact that whereas most 
women, as well as most men, marry soon- 
er or later, the cares and incidents of a 
married life, and especially of parentage, 
interfere with its continual practice by 
women in a wav that does not occur 
in the case of men, so that the majority of 
women who are physicians give up their prac- 
tice after marriage, the consequence being 
that a very large per cent. of female prac- 
titioners are mere beginners.” 

Now, this is *‘important, if true,” as the 
newspapers say, but somehow it reminds 

us of a hackman we encountered this sum- 
mer at Sleepy Hollow. who assured the 
party that his rival could not possibly do 
justice to the points of interest, as he was a 
“stranger, staying there only six months 
in the year!” 

Is it a fact that women physicians, as a 
rule, marry and give up their practice? 
We did not know it, and we flattered our- 
self that we were somewhat familiar with 
the career of the principal medical ladies 
of this country. This rule. like some 
which we used to find in the French Gram- 
mar, must have a long train of exceptions. 
Indeed we could furnish the names of 
many whom we know to be exceptions, 
among them that of one whois probably 
the most brilliantly intellectual as well as 
the most scientific woman in the profes- 
sion. 

But one’s personal observation is usually 
too limited to furnish conclusive evidence 
on important questions. Prof. Rachel L. 
Bodley, Dean of the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania, the oldest insti- 
tution of the kind for women in existence, 
in an address to the class of 1881, gave 
some statistics bearing on this very point. 
‘They were collected with the most pains- 
taking care, and in a spirit of candor, err- 
ing, if at all, on the side of caution. 

During thirty years only thirty-two of 
the 276 graduates died, leaving 244 living. 
Seventy-five were married women when 
they entered upon the study of medicine, 
fifty-four have married since. Of the twen- 
ty-three known to have left the profession, 
only eight report domestic duties as the 
‘ause, and many have achieved great suc- 
cess since their marriage. Others, not 
married, support their parents, or broth- 

ers and sisters, or nieces and nephews, and 
report, with hardly an exception, that 
their profession has been, in many ways, 
an assistance to them in fulfilling these ob- 
ligations. As to income, which is an indi- 
cation of the degree of success, only sey- 
enty-six specified the amount; of these, 
but ten receive less than $1,000 a year, for- 
ty-four from $1,000 to $3,000, while four 
get from $5,000 to 20,000 per annum, the 
average for the whole number being about 
$3,000. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, in a report con- 
cerning the Woman's Medical College of 
the New York Infirmary, made in 1879 or 
1880, gives the following statistics : 

Our first class graduated in 1870, and 
last year the whole number of our gradu- 
ates amounted to forty-six. Of the forty- 
six, nine were married women; five of 
these were wives of physicians, who are 
all now engaged in practice with their 
husbands; three of our graduates were 
daughters of physicians; they are in prac- 
tice with their fathers. 

Looking over the history of those who 
have passed out from the Infirmary, I find 
that, almost without exception, they have 
remained in the practice of their profes- 
sion. They have almost invariably sup- 
ported themselves by it, and in many in- 
stances have made good incomes and ac- 
cumulated an independence. : 

These facts and figures, as far as they 
go, would seem to indicate that the state- 
ment “that the majority of women who 
are physicians give up their practice after 
marriage,” is the result of a hasty gener- 
alization, to say the least. Insinuations 
made off-hand, without any attempt to 
support them with evidence, would really 
help the cause against which they are 
aimed, were it not that the unthinking 
multitude will readily swallow loose state- 
ments without stopping to investigate, 





while they will not take the trouble to 
read a candid and definite declaration of 
facts. But we need not concern ourselves ; 
truth cannot be annihilated. 

A relative of ours describes, as one of 
her youthful exploits, her attempt, with 
the aid of an accomplice, to take the life 
of an unprofitable cat. They purloined 
the dish-cloth, in lieu of something more 
appropriate, and tying a stone by means 
of it around the neck of the unhappy vic- 
tim, flung the animal into a shallow ditch 
and left it to drown. With guilty hearts 
the youthful assassins hastened back to 
the house, only to be met at the door-stone 
by the irrepressible feline, who had ar- 
rived first! 

The woman question, in all its forms, 
may be said to ha¥e as many lives as a cat. 
Again and again able writers, from Bush- 
nell and Todd to Parkman and Dix, have 
consigned it to oblivion, but it comes up 
again as vigorous as ever. Objectors have 
strenuously opposed the entrance of wom- 
an into the professions; they have hung 
their metaphysical and theological mill- 
stones around her neck, they have remand- 
ed her to the dish-cloth, and they have, as 
they thought, buried her under the shal- 
low current of their logic; but she replies 
by meeting them on their own ground, en- 
tering the professions, and succeeding in 
them. FRANCES STOUGHTON BAILEY. 

Providence, R. I. 
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OHIO PROHIBITIONISTS AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRA 


E.yria, O., JULY 6, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

“H. B. B.*s” Ohio letter in the JouRNAL 
of June 30 has not done full justice to the 
Prohibitionists of Ohio, either in regard to 
the stand they have taken on the liquor 
question or on that of the enfranchisement 
of women. 

In the fourth resolution adopted by the 
Ohio Prohibitionists this year, we find the 
following: **We condemn the policy of 
the Republican majority in this legislature, 
in submitting to the people an amendment 
to the constitution which forces into an 
unnatural combination the hostile princi- 
ples of license and taxation and total pro- 
hibition of the liquor crime.” 

In the fifth resolution they “favor the 
adoption of the second proposition” of the 
proposed constitutional amendment. The 
first proposed amendment is for licensing, 
and the second for prohibiting, the manu- 
facture of and traftie in intoxicating liq- 
uors as a beverage. Both propositions re- 
peal the ‘‘anti-license” clause, now in the 
constitution, which was adopted in 1851, 
and which gives the legislature power to 
provide against the evils resulting from 
the use of intoxicating drinks. 

Under this constitution we have had all 
sorts of restrictive legislation, including 
‘local option,” and the Supreme Court has 
repeatedly aflirmed the constitutionality 
of prohibitory legislation. The Republi- 
can party, by its platform, the utterances 
of its chief candidates, and the expressions 
of the press, has declared itself in favor of 
the policy of taxation of the liquor traffic 
for revenue, and to ‘‘provide for the evils 
resulting therefrom.” (Could all the mon- 
ey in the world provide for the evils re- 
sulting from intemperance?) At present 
we have the Scott law, which imposes a 
tax, and this has been recently declared 
constitutional by the Supreme Court, so the 
only object of the tirst proposition is to re- 
peal the anti-license law and substitute a 
license law, so as to place the liquor inter- 
est under the protection of the law. By 
this means the Republican party hopes to 
retain the support of the organized liquor 
monopoly. 

The Democrats in their platform have 
taken a stand for license. Thus ‘‘the as- 
pect of politics in Ohio is novel and inter- 
esting this fall,” because both great polit- 
ical parties are vying with each other for 
the support of the powerful liquor organi- 
zation. 

Is it any wonder that the Prohibitionists 
fear to risk all the temperance legislation 
we now have for the remote possibility of 
passing a prohibitory amendment, while 
prohibition and taxation of the liquor traf- 
fic have been declared constitutional by 
the highest court of the State? If the 
voters of Ohio follow the advice of the 
Ww. C. T. U. “not to support any candidate 
of any party who is not in favor of enact- 
ing and enforcing prohibitory laws,” they 
will find none but the Prohibitionists to 
support. 

In regard to the attitude of the Prohibi- 
tionists toward woman suffrage, I can say 
that they are the only avowed political 
friends of the cause in the State. At the 
National Convention at Chicago last year, 
the following resolution was adopted: 
‘*We declare in favor of civil and political 
equality, and enfranchisement of women.” 
A similar resolution was adopted by our 
State Convention last year. This, with 
resolutions on other subjects, was repeat- 
ed and reaffirmed by our recent State Con- 
vention, as shown by the first resolution 
in the platform. In the prohibition con- 





ventions of 1882 and 1883, women were 
sent and received as delegates, and were 
honored by being elected to the offices of 
vice-president and recording secretary. 
HARRIET E. WARREN. 
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MRS. FOLSOM IN IOWA. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

A friend arranged for a suffrage meet- 
ing at Seca, lowa. This is a queer-looking 
old town inthis new country. Here are 
tumble-down houses. ‘The site is a fine 
one on the Iowa River, but in the days of 
its prosperity the railroad passed three 
miles away. ‘The deadness is all in the 
village. The surrounding farms are alive 
with growing crops, healthy animals and 
active people. I found a_ schoolhouse 
well-filled with people that had never 
heard a woman-suffrage lecture. Half of 
them were voters. They appeared sur- 
prised at the number, and said, ‘We can't 
get nearly so many out to meeting here on 
Sunday.” 

One young man, who said he did not be- 
lieve in women voting, volunteered to ar- 
range for a meeting at the neighboring 
town of Gifford. Of course I accepted. 
The arrangements were made. ‘The hall 
was full of people who seemed to appreci- 
ate what was said. We are indebted to 
Dr. Sheffield and wife for the free use of 
the hall and for kind entertainment. 
These are places where people will talk of 
suffrage, and while there were friends be- 
fore, there will be more hereafter. Every- 
where some one or more take the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL, which is a continual stim- 
ulus to thought and talk on the question. 

M. T. F. 

Marshalltown, Ta., July 9, 1888. 
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OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 





The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
met in annual convention June 12th, in the 
‘Tabernacle at Columbus, O., at 2.30 P. M., 
Hon. Gideon T. Stewart, of Norwalk, oc- 
cupying the chair. The following dele- 
gates and speakers were present: Mrs. 
Mary E. Haggert, of Indianapolis; 
Dr. Mary F. ‘Thomas, of Richmond, Ind. ; 
Miss ©. Dora Lieuellen, Danville, Indiana; 
Sara M. Perkins, Cleveland; Dr. Kate I. 
Kelsey, Mrs. C. C. Bacon, Elyria; Mrs. L. 
P. Riley, Ashley, Miss Cornelia Potter, 
Leonardsburgh; Rey. and Mrs. Canfield, 
Selleville; Mrs. J. J. Janney, Mrs. M. A. 
Gale, Rey. and Mrs. Brown, Columbus, 
and others. 

President Stewart, in opening the meet- 
ing, said that this afternoon’s session was 
only preliminary, and for the purpose of 
getting acquainted and putting the ball in 
motion. 

Mrs. Perkins, of Cleveland, invoked the 
divine blessing upon the Convention and 
the Association, and asked God to bestow 
the right of the ballot, that intemperance 
and other evils might thereby be over- 
come. 

After the reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting, by the Secretary, Miss Kate 
I. Kelsey, on motion of Mrs. Janney, a 
Committee of three was appointed on Fi- 
nance, Mrs. F. B. Gale, Mrs. Janney and 
Mrs. Moore. 

Mrs. S. M. Perkins was appointed on a 
Committee on Nominations, the others to 
be appointed to-morrow. A Committee on 
Enrollment was partially appointed: Mrs. 
L. P. Riley, of Ashley, the other members 
of the Committee to be appointed to-mor- 
row. 

Dr. Mary Thomas, of Indiana, being 


called upon to speak concerning affairs in, 


that State, reported a large suffrage meet- 
ing in Logansport. There was 4a great 
lack of intelligent inform¢tion concerning 
this vital question everywhere. 

At the evening session addresses were 
made as follows: ‘Objections to Woman's 
Suffrage.” by Miss Lieuellen, a teacher in 
the Normal Institute of Danville, Indiana; 
on ‘*The Dignity of Politics,” Mrs. Hag- 
gert, of Indianapolis; Mrs. Mary Thomas, 
of Richmond, Indiana; Dr. Kate I. Kelsey, 
of Elyria, and others. 

Next day three sessions were held, with 
reading and discussion of resolutions, and 
speaking by distinguished guests. Dr. N. 
S. Townshend was chosen President of 
the Association for the coming year. Let- 
ters were read from Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. 
H. W. Tracy Cutler, and Mrs. Frances D. 
Gage. 

LETTER FROM FRANCES D. GAGE. 
GREENWICH, CONN., JUNE 11, 1883. 

Dear Mrs. Janney—Yours asking words 
from me for your coming suffrage Conven- 
tion has been waiting an answer for some 
days. Alas! the spirit is willing, but the 
flesh refuses to respond to its demands. 

Not one jot or tittle of my faith and hope 
in the ultimate triumph of the work be- 
gun years ago for the emancipation of 
woman has ever for a moment grown 
weak in all these seventeen years of my 
crippled invalidism. The injustice to wom- 
en—the laws, customs, and institutions 
which centuries have imposed through the 
might and power of man, must be slow 
in wearing away. Woman herself must 
be more earnest for her ownfreedom. Evy- 
ery day I feel that more and more. It is 
little use to argue the question which is 





the superior sex, or to stop to answer the 
Clarkes and Dixes. Prove by our works 
that we can, if unesteemed, fill the places 
we ask for, and answer to the needs of our 
own natures. Our work is not man’s work, 
it is ours if we can do it, and need requires 
it should be done with woman's hands— 
whether it be singing lullabies over the 
coming man, or saving his weak and yield- 
ing nature from the temptations of a licens- 
ed liquor-saloon. 

To do things well is the work of to-day, 
and every good that comes to woman is a 
good to the human race. 

My best love to all the friends who meet 
in my dear native State of Ohio. Never is 
the name spoken in my hearing that it does 
not send a thrill to my heart, and an un- 


‘spoken blessing asks utterance from my 


lips for her welfare. Ever and ever more 
I am with you. 
FRANCES D. GAGE. 
LETTER FROM LUCY STONE. 
Friends in Suffrage Convention, Columbus, Ohio:— 

I look with satisfaction to your conven- 
tion as the beginning of the end of the 
struggle that in your State will put an end 
to the disfranchisement of women. 

About thirty years ago Ohio had Mrs. 
Frances D. Gage. Mrs. C. M. Severance, 
Mrs. H. M. ‘Tracey, Benjamin, and Eliza- 
beth Jones, and a whole host of anti-slay- 
ery suffragists in Salem. ‘Then came Mrs. 
Emma M. Coe and Mrs. Miriam M. Cole to 
hold up the banner that Mrs. Janney and 
Mrs. Longley and Mrs. Lotta and Mother 
Stewart and Mrs. Coit and many others 
kept afloat. Now comes, later, this fresh 
movement, which the old workers hail in the 
hope that it will add new and young work- 
ers to your ranks, who will every year re- 
mind the Legislature that the women of 
Ohio have not equal political rights, who 
will cry to the churches to see to it that 
the Golden Rule is applied in polities to 
women, who will hold meetings, circulate 
tracts and petitions, and use those means 
of enlightenment which are what the peo- 
ple mainly need to induce right action on 
their part for this great cause. 

I send you my greeting and my “God 
speed” and fervent wish that your conven- 
tion may open the eyes of all who hear 
you to atrue sense of the grave crime of 
compelling women to be governed without 
their consent. LUCY STONE. 
—-oo- — 

Mrs. ANADABAI JOSHEE, & Brahmin of 
good social position, has embarked at Cal- 
cutta, in company with several missionary 
women, for America, with the purpose of 
entering the Philadelphia Women’s Medi- 
cal College. She necessarily violates many 
injunctions of the Brahmin creed, such as 
those which prohibit crossing the water, 
eating food not prepared by Brahmins, and 
others. Her object incoming to this coun- 
try is to prepare herself to aid efliciently 
in the elevation of her sex in her native 
land. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


Dress-Reform Garments, suitable for 
summer comfort and convenience, will be 
supplied by Mrs. Fogg, 5 Hamilton Place, 
at short notice. 

Artist materials and all articles for out- 
door sketching can be obtained abundant- 
ly at James Scales’, 44 Bromfield St. Mr. 
Seales’ advice is invaluable. 

‘*Where shall we obtain bathing and 
yachting suits?’ is easily answered by 
consulting our columns. Freeman & Gray, 
124 Tremont St., have an elegant and va- 
ried assortment of bathing equipments, 
and also faney flannel shirts for the 
mountains and fields. We have examined 
their large stock with surprised interest. 
as their specialties are unlike any other in 
the city, and their prices of humane caleu- 
lation. We recommend a call before going 
elsewhere. _ 

From Oliver Ditson & Co. comes the 
following seasonable music: ‘Shall I Wed 
Thee?” words by Bayard Taylor, musie by 
A. Miller-Neuhof ; ‘*O Vision Entraneing,” 
from the opera “Esmeralda,” arranged 
by A. Goring Thomas ; ‘*O’Grady’s Daugh- 
ter,” by Dolph Levino; **Kathleen Aroun,” 
by A. Muller-Neuhof ; ‘Sweet Little May,” 
words and music by Dr. Preston Sweet; 
“The Ball,” Swedish song, arranged by 
Chas. E. Pratt, with Italian, English and 
French words; ‘“The Little Flirt Polka” 
for the piano by Gustave Darwin. 








THE COST OF 


ADVERTISING 


For any responsible advertiser, making application 
in good faith, we prepare and furnish a writtén esti- 
mate, showing the cost of any proposed advertising in 
the leading Newspapers of the United States and 
Dominion of Canada. 

We prepare and exhibit printed proofs of any pro- 
posed advertisements. 

For the preparing of estimates no charge is made, 
and the applicant is placed under no obligation to 
transact his advertising business through us unless 
it appears to him that by doing so he will best advance 
his own interests. 

A copy of the advertisement, a list of the papers, 
the space the advertisement is to occupy and the time 
it is to appear, should all be given with the application 
for an estimate of the cost. 

When an advertiser does not know what he wants 
or what he ought to do, he can designate some sum of 
money within which he wishes to limit his expendi- 
ture; this will enable us to prepare for him such a list 
of papers as will be the best for his purpose, within 
the limits which he prescribes. 

Send 10c. for 100-page pamphlet. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL&CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


Printing House Square, 
Oppostte Tribune Building. 


10 Spruce St., New York. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 


Dr. Elizabeth J. French's address wil! be 
Winter Harbor, Maine, until about Sept. 15. 
oes ee 
Moral Education Association.—A meeting of 
this Association will be beld at the residence of Mrg 
Frazer, Mt. Auburn St., Watertown, on Friday, July 
20,at3 P.M. Speaking and discussion; subject to pe 
announced. The public are invited and a full atteng. 
ance desired. 
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At Miss Stinson’s Bleachery and Millinery Rooms, 
535 Washington Street, a practical and tasteful mij. 
liner is always in attendance. A specialty made jy 
bonnets for elderly ladies. 





Kansas Farm for Sale: 440 acres rich, smooth 
land, gently rolling surface, on the second bottom of 
the Kansas River, three miles from Lawrence, adjoin. 
ing the residence of Hon. Charles Robinson, 259 
acres of this tract is deep, black, alluvial soil, and hag 
permanent water. The remainder is sandy loam, ex, 
cellent for pasture, fruit,or grain. View fine; climate 
healthy ; neighborhood first-class. Price, $25 | aa acre, 
Terms to suit purchasers. Address WOMAN's JOURNaL 
OFrFiceE, 5 Park Street, Boston, with real name ang 
address. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys, 
Next (seventeenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1583. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Will, during the day, give private lessons at residence 
of pupils, if desired. Office Hours: 12 to 1 daily; 
Wednesdays, 12 to 2; and on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings from 6 to 7. 








Luxury for the Million! 
MOORE'S 


Reading Desk and Book Holder, 





Price, $3 00. 


Adjustable! Convenient! Ornamental! 
Call and examine it. 


C. WwW. CLARE, 


27 FRANKLIN STREET. 
BOSTON. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers. Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, Foot Balls, Door Bands, ete. 


GARDEN HOSE, 
Hose Reels and Lawn Sprinklers. 


Gossamer Garments. 
Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 
















ENGRAVINGS, Photogravures, 
ETCHINGS, Photographs, 
&c., &c. &c,, de. 







Frames Frames 


4 538 
WASHINGTON ST,, 
BOSTON. 


Next R. H. White & Co. 










FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


OF 
V y INE WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN &CO., 
504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


@. B. ROTE. 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Tet- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, c6oked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 

— 











C. H, SIMONDS & CC,, PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD ST: 
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